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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Ir the friends of the Church of England desire to remove much 
present scandal, ominous of future disaster, they will resort to some 
plan for invoking a high influence, such as that of an efficient Con- 
vocation, to settle the differences that now tear the bosom of the 
Church and baffle not only the authority but the intent of the Pre- 
lates. The newspapers of this single week furnish ample proof 
of such necessity; for they expose four notable instances of divided 
councils and feeble authority, in as many different kinds. In East 
Farleigh, the Vicar is at issue with his parishioners on points of 
doctrine and discipline, that neither party has authority to settle ; 
and from the event it appears that there is virtually no competent 
court of appeal to which the disputants can resort. The Vicar, the 











hazarded by some of the Church’s sincere and solicitous friends. 
Several laymen, of high rank and influence, comprising men of 
great intelligence among several parties, have become alarmed at 
the enfeebled attitude of the Church, and call upon the Primate of 
all England to take measures for increasing its efficiency in two 
ways,—by enlarging the number of clergy, especially in the inferior 
order of Deacons; and by the employment of laymen as Cate- 
chists and Readers. ‘The motive of the petitioners is unquestion- 
able; but not so the value of their proposal. Some are startled 
by it, as suggesting the spread of a kind of monkery among 
us. A more pregnant and forcible objection appears to be, that 
to intrust the offices of the Church to persons of inferior social 
position, abilities, and education, cannot truly tend to exalt or 
extend her influence. At present, the inferior orders of Church- 
officials are, so to speak, menial servants of the clergy; and 
the lowest holding direct authority, the Curates, are presumably 
men of high feeling and attainments: introduce a class holding 
something like codrdinate authority, but occupying in society 
the position of small tradesmen or clerks, and you introduce 
into the Establishment some of the most questionable elements of 
unestablished churches. ‘The sacred offices are ill-assorted with 
vulgarity and ignorance, or with that dictatorial presumption which 
would instigate many a candidate for the lay brotherhood now pro- 
posed. The proposition shows how desperately weak and ineffi- 
cient the friends of the Church must think it, when they recom- 
mend such a recruiting, in these times. It demonstrates, too, the 
absolute necessity four some legislative tribunal in ecclesiastical 
affairs. 








Reverend Henry Wiiserrorce, a person of influential connexions, 
displays strong ‘* Anglo-Catholic” tendencies: he is accused of 
several little practices in public worship that savour of Romish 
leanings ; they say that he preaches the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation; and he uses “ the material cross” in his private devotions. | 
Hlis parishioners are seandalized, and they appeal, as they have ap- | 
pealed before, tothe Archbishop of Canrernury. The good Arch- 
bishop has made some inquiry into some of the charges against Mr. 
Wivserrorce; and he seems to think that once is too often for so 
disagreeable a duty, for never did appellate judge more obviously 
shrink from entertaining a charge. He obviously constitutes no 
effective appeal; and if Mr. Witperrorce and his flock only keep 
their bickerings within certain bounds of moderation, they may go 
on to the end of their mortal life. 

On a cognate subject is the Bishop of Exerer’s pastoral letter 
to the clergy of his diocese. The clergy are divided on the strict 
observance of the Rubric ; which is favoured by a majority of them, 
but still there is much opposition among the clergy, and yet more 
widely among the laity. It is very probable that the whole lay 
population of England has been so far imbued with Dissenting and 
Calvinistic principles as to have really gone further from the prin- 
ciples of a Church only veformed from that of Rome than any 
Episcopal clergy could well follow, and that an adherence to forms 
not unsuited to a Protestant Church may startle those quasi Dis- 
senters with a semblance of making lee-way back to Rome. But 
that question is the very one to be solved, and no one solves it. 
Certainly not Dr. Puittrotrs; who, deprecating rashness and 
preaching moderation with all the calmness that distinguishes his 
outward manner, urges an implicit obedience to the Rubric with all 
that peremptory haughtiness that distinguishes the spirit of his 
demeanour. Tle says to his clergy, Be cautious, be considerate ; 
do not startle and alarm your flock: but the flock must obey. He 
recommends soothing first and a tight curb afterwards, just as a 
groom would for a skittish horse: the counsel of the subject flock 
is clean left out of consideration. 

The Chapter of Exeter Cathedral have petitioned the Arch- 
bishop of Canrersury to ascertain the views of the whole clergy | 
of the kingdom on the matter; and we learn this week that Dr. 
Howzry has politely acknowledged the receipt of the petition: but 
will anything be done upon it ? 

Oxford University has been busied with a still more startling 
case—a flagrant instance of the Tractarian schism. The Reverend 
Mr. Warp boasted, in a book called The Ideal of a Christian 
Church, remarkable for extreme Tractarianism, that he had aban- 
doned no doctrine of the Church of Rome, and yet he had not been 
called to account. He has been called to account before the Heb- 
domadal Board, and the investigation into his conduct proceeds. 
Mr. Warp appears virtually to be a priest of the Church of Rome | 
stationed in the English Church, and boasting not only of his alien 
condition but of his impunity. ‘There is perhaps more levity than 
dishonesty in that bearing; but it is nevertheless a scandal ; and it 
rows out of the standing scandal of a dispute on doctrine and dis- | 
cipline that rends one of our ecclesiastical seminaries without hope 
of settlement, for want of an authority to interpose. 

A different but not less remarkable illustration of the perilous 
and equivocal position of the Church offers itself’ in a proceeding 











There is one novelty in Mr. O'Connett’s weekly address to the 
Repeal Association—a caution to the Irish against too readily in- 
vesting money in railways! Railways, says the Liberator, are a 
great convenience ; but unless people can afford to lie out of their 
money for three or four years, they had better not so invest it. 
The caution may be well meant, but it suggests some uncomfort- 


| able questions. The Irish, we are told by their representative, are 


the most physically powerful, moral, chaste, abstemious, intelli- 
gent, industrious nation on earth; yet they are oppressed by their 
inferiors, and their country languishes for want of capital. There 
are difficulties in reconciling ail parts of that assertion; but let it 
pass. It is proposed to make a great investment of capital in Ire- 
land, in the shape of railways; a most useful investment to stimu 
late the languishing traffic. Irishmen have some capital to invest, 
as Mr. O’Connett’s caution implies, and of course they will be 
expected to contribute their quota. If not, whose capital is to be 
used? Who is to lie out of his money for three or four years? Is 
it always somebody else’s money that is to be demanded for the 
use of Ireland? And if English capital is to be thus trusted in 
Irish railways, while Irishmen carefully abstain from vesting their 
money in that kind of property, what guarantee has the English 
shareholder that some day, because a stoker has been dismissed 
or an English or Scotch navigator used upon the work, the 
rails may not be torn up in an “ outrage” by men with blackened 
faces? Or does Mr. O’Connect mean that Irish railroads will not 
succeed? Is it only a lugubrious discouragement of enterprise in 
the country that wants it so much? Or again, is it a natural 
jealousy against any but one species of investment? does the 
chief of the Repeal Association think that only one kind of 
funding is suited to the Lrish—investment in the truly Irish 
funds, the “ Rentes” of the Repeal Bourse or Conciliation 


Ilall ? 








One of the Native ‘ protected” states of India, Kolapore, has 
been taking the trouble to iliustrate the bad working of the treaty 
system, which keeps Native Governments with just enough inde- 
pendence to be perverse and obstructive in the midst of the great 
empire that it is our task to keep in order; admirably rendering 
the “integrity of our dominions” impossible so long as such states 
are suffered to continue what Indian politicians call ** independent.” 
The Rajah of Kolapore is a boy; his Ministers have provoked 
the people to rebellion, by attempting to exact some taxes under 
an innovation; and British armies are called in to maintain the 
authority of the local potentate. The British troops do not find 
it difficult to thrash the Mahratta rebels; but they will probably 
find it not so easy to make the pageant Government respected. 
Ilowever, the attempt is to be made; for there is a kind of punctilio 
in these matters: England exercises an iron rule over these “ in- 


| dependent” states, through the bad medium of a pretended Native 


ruler, until the evil grows intolerable ; and then the territory, after 


| being scourged by war, is formally annexed to the British empire. 


As the ultimate annexation is inevitable, and as the real authority 
of Britain would be exercised much more honestly, generously, and 
beneficially through proper English officials, instead of ignorant 
barbarians, the question ovcurs, whether it would not be better to 
waive the punctilio, aod not to require some years of chronic 
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anarchy before openly and completely establishing: British author- 
ity? 





The dark age of Spain waxes yet more gloomy. Weakness 
claims the aid of cruelty, and the power of law is asserted by 
favour of lawless despotism. Spain’s most remarkable men are 
banished by tens, because the Government is of a kind that cannot 
brook their presence. The rebel Zurwano has been routed, but 
the man himself has disappeared from sight; and so timorous is 
guilty conscience, so eager are Ministers to clutch that able and 
unscrupulous foe, that there seems a4 real probability of Europe’s 
witnessing a most extraordinary sight—the whole armies of Spain 
hunting down one man, who may escape them after all! Mean- 
while, his son and some other friends have been executed. ‘The 
rebels were ordered to be shot, as bills of exchange are paid, at 
sight, but without any days’ grace: the Captain-General of the 
district hesitated to put that murderous decree into execution, and 
suffered a party, including the wife and mother of the victim, to go 
to Madrid to crave mercy: the womén saw the Queen and knelt 
at her feet, one fainting with grief, and even Queen CurisTINA 
melting to tears: young Queen IsAnetna, more like the bitter- 
melancholy Ferprnanp than the too genial Italian Princess, shed 
no tear, but said that she would consult her Council: the young 
man was executed; and the Captain-General Orie was dismissed 
for not playing provost-marshal. It isa strange problem working 
before our very eyes, to sce whether a European country in the 
nineteenth century can completely sink into a mediaeval barbarism, 
or whether the wrong will provoke a sudden remedy. 


Che Court. 
Tue death of the Princess Sophia Matilda has put a check upon all 
Court gayeties. On Saturday, none of the Royal family left the Castle, 
and the music at dinner was discontinued. Subsequently, however, 
the walks and other out-door exercise have been resumed. 

The Dutchess of Kent and the Dutchess of Cambridge, with the 
Hereditary Grand Dutchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, visited the 
Dutchess of Gloucester on Saturday. ‘The Duke of Cambridge arrived 
in town from Mr, Sloan Stanley’s seat, Paulton’s, on Monday, and 
visited her Royal Highness on the same day. The Dutchess of Cam- 
bridge and her daughter repeated their visit on Wednesday. 

Tuesday's Gazette contained an order from the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Office for a Court mourning for the Princess Sophia Matilda, to com- 
mence on Thursday last the 5th instant, to change on Thursday the 12th 
instant, and to terminate on Sunday the 15th. 

The Earl Marshal also issued an order for a general mourning, to 
commence on Thursday the 5th and to continue for one week. 

It is understood that the body will lie in state at Blackheath on Mon- 
day next, from twelve tili four o’clock ; that the funeral will take place 
on Tuesday the 10th; and that the remains will be interred in St. George’s 
Chapel at Windsor. 

The health of the Princess Sophia had declined for about two years ; 
up to the Wednesday before her death there was no marked change 
for the worse. On Thursday she took an aising. On Friday morning, 
she sent for her medical attendant, Dr. Wattsford; who found her 
labouring under some oppression of the chest, and administered a com- 
posing-draught. He had scarcely returned home before he was again 
summoned; and going back with the messenger, he found that the 
Princess had expired. 





Che ##letropolis. 


A Court of Aldermen was held on Tuesday, for the despatch of busi- 


ness. Freedoms were granted to a long list of applicants, including 
several merchants and bankers of eminence in the City. A report 
was presented from the Gaol Committee, recommending-the discon- 
tinuance of the Borough Compter as a prison; audit was adopted. The 
Town-Clerk read a letter from the solicitors of Alderman Moon, trans- 
mitting a copy of the Queen’s Bench rule, obtained by Mr. Salomons, 
to show cause why a quo warranto information should not be filed 
against their client, and requesting to be furnished with the documents 
of the Court relative to the two recent elections for Portsoken Ward. 
A lengthened discussion took place, as to whether the Court should or 
should not interfere as a party interested in the contest between Mr. 
Salomons and Mr. Alderman Moon. The Recorder stated that the 
Tule granted was a rule served upon Mr. Moon to show cause upon 
what authority he assumed to serve the office of Alderman for the Ward 
of Portsoken, ‘The parties were Mr. Salomons and Mr. Moon: the 
Cour’ were not parties in the rule: if a mandamus were issued against 
them upon their refusal to swear in Mr. Salomons, it would be then 
for them to show that Mr. Salomons was not competent to serve: it was 
uot necessary that they should put themselves into such a condition. 
To both parties he considered it would be advisable to give proper 
access to the accounts of the proceedings and the precepts. ‘The Court 
directed accordingly. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday. A report was 
presented from the Navigation Committee on steam-boat piers, pro- 
nouncing the existing piers unsafe, and stating that the proprietors 
had been ordered to reconstruct them on a plan furnished by the Com- 
mittee. The report was affirmed bya large majority. A petition from 
the Chairman of the Committee for establishing Public Baths and 
Wash-houses, praying for aid to the subscription, was referred to the 
Finance Committee. The Finance Committee made a report, recom- 
mending a grant of 2001. towards the funds of the new free church in 
the district of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields. On the motion for affirming 
the report, Sir Peter Laurie, with some hits at “the arrogance and 
turbulence of Veit peasy ” “‘the undecided, trimming, can’t-we- 


split-the-diffgsouce s ie Bishop of London, moved that the 
motion be foGyaed june ishop of London should have given 
his decisigg, a “the/applichtloy’ 4f the parishioners of ‘Tottenham 
Famer ‘the ‘method of conddeting public worship. A stormy 
discussiog “foflowed} and itewasrtenewed when the Lord Mayor 


F 





pointed out as an objection to the motion, that the report dig 
not accord in terms with the reference, and therefore the motion 
could not be put. Many members vehemently objected to the 
Lord Mayor’s “ dictation”; and the turmojl ended in a motion for 
adjournment, which was carried by 38 to 31. The Lord Mayor ang 
officers of the Court retired. Mr. Ashurst was called to the chair; g 
resolution declaring the course pursued by the Lord Mayor subversive 
of free discussion was affirmed; and a deputation was appointed to 
wait on the Lord Mayor and communicate that resolution. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Marylebone parish was held in the 
Vestry-room on Wednesday, to concert measures for the establishment 
of public baths and wash-houses in the district, for the use of the labour. 
ing classes. Resolutions on the subject were passed unanimously; a 
Committee and Treasurer were appointed, and a subscription was 
opened on the spot, 


At a meeting of the Polish Ball Committee, on Monday, it was re. 
ported that the expenses were 3931; the receipts in subscriptions for 
tickets 5841, in donations 164/.; making a balance for the Polish fund 
of 3551. 

Friday the 29th of November was the anniversary of the last attempt 
at revolt in Poland, that of 1830; and the Polish refugees resident in 
London, after attending divine service at the Belgian Chapel in the 
London Road, held a meeting at the Sussex Chambers, in Duke Street, 
St. James’s ; Captain Jablonski in the chair. In his introductory speech, 
the Chairman still looked forward to a restoration of Polish nationality. 
The following resolution was carried unanimously— 

“That the assembled Poles, ever faithful to the cause for which they took 
up arms on the 29th of November 1830, being now in exile, but enjoying the 
freedom of evincing their sentiments publicly, protest before the world against 
the gross injustice with which the political annihilation of Poland has been 
accomplished, and denounce before the tribunal of civilized nations the 
tyrannical oppression to which the Polish people are subjected; especially that 
unfortunate portion of their nation which remains under the sway of Nicholag 
the Czar of Russia, who, in his unsatiated revenge, perpetrates the most res 
volting cruelties: and they solemnly declare, that trusting to Divine Pro- 
vidence and the justice of their cause, they are resigned to bear the hardships 
of their exile, and be ever ready to devote themselves for the independence of 
their country and for her civil and religious liberties.” 

Other resolutions expressed thanks to the British nation, the Literary 
Association of the Friends of Poland, Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart, news- 
paper editors, and all friends of the cause. 


A public meeting was held at Willis’s Rooms, on Monday, in behalf 
of the Society for the Protection and Employment of the Distressed 
Needlewomen and for Clothing the Poor. Lord Ashley was called to 
the chair, and the room was filled with a respectable company of ladies 
and gentlemen. Mr. Roper, the Secretary, read a report, which stated 
that employment at 9s. a week had been obtained for 975 needlewomen, 
including sempstresses, dressmakers, shirtmakers, upholsterers, shoe- 
binders, flowermakers,.and others. But there had only been employ- 
ment for about one-third of the applicants. The receipts, in the shupe 
of subscriptions, donations, and payments for needlework, had been 
7921.; of which about 35/, remained unexpended. Lord Ashley made 
a speech of considerable length. He stated that the present season, at 
the close of the old year and the beginning of the new, is the time 
when the want of employment is most felt. He alluded to suggestions 
which had been made for increasing the efficiency of the Society,—such 
as opening a kind of large shop to sell the goods made by the needle- 
women, or receiving all the women into a large building; suggestions 
which he found likely to produce fresh evils of their own. On the 
contrary, the Society would endeavour to encourage the main-stay of 
our social system—that institution of God himself—the domestic 
system, under which the wife and mother work at home. It was also 
an object with the Society to give employment at not less than 9s.a 
week, with moderate hours of work. He alluded to objections which 
had been made to the Society by subscribers, who had recommended as 
needlewomen unskilful or very aged persons; very proper objects of 
relief, but not coming within the precise aim or real scope of the 
Society. Another objection was, that the remuneration was not suffi- 
cient: but it was no object of the Society to interfere with the opera- 
tions of trade in general or of shopkeepers in particular. The great 
wholesale dealers in many instances had given the most effective sup- 
port, and would continue it. Lord Ashley deprecated the almost uni- 
versal process of cheapening— 

He would press upon the attention of the meeting the very great evils arising 
in all directions from the constant and unceasing effort to obtain, he meant not 
the trumperies of life, but everything which could be made or executed by @ 
human creature, at the very lowest minimum of remuneration upon which it 
was possible for that moral and immortal being to exist within the limits of 
this side of the grave. How did that system work upon this wretched class of 
persons? How was it that they heard of needlewomen rising early and late 
taking rest, or perhaps no rest at all? He knew one instance of a poor woman 
having toiled consecutively day after day for twenty hours without intermis~ 
sion, and she desisted only because nature would hold out no longer. But 
what had ground them down to the lowest point of remuneration, if such a 
term could be applied to such a wretched pittance? First of all, look at the 
workhouses. In those establishments work was taken by parties maintained 
at the public expense, who were occupied in making goods for warehouses 10 
the neighbourhood at as low a price as a penny a shirt, and sometimes only at 
one halfpenny. Thus the public funds were used to bring persons into that 
very house which was held up as a terror to them, for that very house was 
made the instrument of their ruin and destitution. ‘That was the first thing 
to be remedied. He did not say that work ought not to be performed in those 
houses, but that it should be confined to the supply of the wants of the in- 
mates; or else the work should be taken at the market-rate of remuneration, 
so that no undue advantage should accrue—not to the poor inmates, they did 
not reap the advantage, he wished they did—but to the public rates, purchased 
by the ruin of these unfortunate creatures. ‘The same remark would also apply 
to prisons. 7 

Lord Ashley stated that the Queen would contribute 50/. and Prince 
Albert 25/.; and that the Queen Dowager would give a second donation 
of 101. with the privilege of using her name as Patroness. On the 
motion of Mr. Alderman Farebrother, seconded by Mr. Redmayne, the 
name of the Queen Dowager was substituted as Patroness of the Instt- 
tution, for that of Lord Ashley, who was elected Vice-Patron. The 
Honourable William Cowper, M.P., in proposing a resolution that 
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edged the meeting to use every exertion for promoting the prosperity 


1 oe. 
oo efficiency of the Society, put the objects of the Society in these 


ms— 

teThe cruelty was, that the price of their labour was not regulated by the 
rices obtained for the manufactured article in the shops. There was an inter- 

mediate party between the sempstresses and the shops, who reaped the greatest 
portion of the reward of the labourers. : Now, what the Society wanted was, to 
get for the sempstress her fair proportion of the profit upon the article sold. 
The effect of this Society would not be to interfere with the wholesale or ret 
prices, but with the profits of the middlewoman, who, having given a halfpen 
or a penny a shirt, charged a much higher price to the chief employer, an: 
made her profits out of the blood and sinews of those unfortunate persons ; 
taking advantage of the power of competition to rob the poor needlewomen of 
that to which their labour entitled them. This, then, was a Society rather for 
doing justice than for bestowing charity. 

Mr. J. Jeffreys advocated the Society as a means of raising wages— 

The excess of one hand offering at a factory to do work at a reduced price 
would have the effect of bringing the whole fiity there employed down to the 
offered price. There must be then some unity of action. He thought it would 
be a good thing if they could get the needlewomen to bind themselves together 
not to work more than a fixed number of hours. He had understood the large 
house of Silver and Co. and others had said—* Force us to pay more, and we 
shall be very happy to do so: if you compel the whole body to comply, we shall 
be very glad.” Therefore, funds given to this Society would have a tenfold 
greater effect in reducing want and destitution than those dispensed by some 
other institutions. 

The report was adopted, and all the resolutions were passed unani- 
mously, 











The newly-formed Syro-Egyptian Society held their first me 
on Tuesday, at their rooms in Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 
The Chairman, Dr. John Lee, stated that the Society was founded to 
bring together those who had travelled in Egypt and the neighbouring 
regions, or had directed their attention to the history, antiquities, or 
literature of those countries ; with a view of concentrating information. 
The Society proposes to publish whatever is authentic and interesting 
respecting those lands, and has already three works in the press. 
extensive correspondence with gentlemen in all parts of the East 
been established. Upwards of seventy members have enrolled their 
names, including many distinguished travellers and Oriental scholars, 
foreign as well as English. It is intended to establish lectures and con- 
versazioni, to which ladies as well as gentlemen will be admitted. 
Dr. Holt Yates, the Honorary Secretary and founder of the Society, 
delivered an introductory address; which was ordered to be printed ; 
and the meeting adjourned to Tuesday the 17th. 


















In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Tuesday, an action was tried, at 
the instance of Mr. Alexander Beresford Hope, against Mr, Harman 
and others, the exeeutors of Mr. Henry Philip Hope. That gent! 
man, the eldest son of the late Mr. Thomas Hope, possessed a cabinet 





e- 








of gems estimated to be worth 40,0001, one diamond alone being | 





valued ut 13,000/. Mr. H. P. Hope expressed some anxiety that the 
cabinet should not be broken up; and he asked his mother, Vis Ss 
Beresford, whether Mr. Alexander Beresford Hope, her young 
would be jikely to keep it intact? She said that she thought he I. 
In 1832, Mr. H. P. Hope executed a deed of gift, conveying the property 
of the cabinet to Mr, A. B. Hope; in 1838 he executed another simi 
deed ; and he placed a piece of vellum in the cabinet, inscribed “ This 
belongs to Mr. Alexander Beresford Hope.” Constaut additions and 
exchanges were made in the cabinet; which remained in Mr. H. P. 
Hope’s hands until the time of his death. He had a great aversion tu 
the legacy-duty. Ou the part of the executors it was contended, that 
the deeds were not intended to operate as deeds of gift, but as wills; 
and being so, were not legal. The latter deed was more strongly con- 
tested: it was delivered through Lady Beresford and a servant; and 
the cabinet that contained the jewels having been changed, the deserip- 
tion of it in the deed had been erased, and a new description inserted in 
pencil, but not properly accounted for. The Jury returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff; damages 40,0001. 

At the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, John Ogilvie alias Ward 
was convicted of extorting money anda gold watch and chain from Mr. 
Frederick Mieville; and he pleaded guilty to a similar charge on the 
prosecution of Mr. Nielson. He was sentenced to transportation for life. 















It was stated, that at the last session of the Court, the prisoner, under | 


the name of Ward, had prosecuted one Bowers on a charge similar to 

that which he threatened to prefer against Mr. Mieville ; but Bowers was 

acquitted, Ozilvie is said to be a nephew of the notorious Greenacre. 
On Monday, William West, a man with many names, was found 


guilty of defrauding divers poor people by representing himself as an 


attorney who could obtain large sums of money for them which were | 


in Chancery ; and he was sentenced to be transported for seven years. 
At the Central Criminal Court, on Saturday, Samuel Simms, the 


* master of the Thunder Waterman steamer, was found guilty of causing 


the death of Everett, a waterman, by runaing down his boat. The Jury 
deliberated five hours and a half, and recommended the prisoner to 
mercy. He has been sentenced to four months’ imprisonment. 

Mrs. Tyrwhitt, the lady who was accused of stealing a microscope 
valued at half-a-crown, from the Soho Bazaar, was tried at the Middle- 
Sex Sessions, on Thursday. Mrs. Harker, the sub-matron of the Ba- 
zaar, swore positively to seeing the lady take the microscope; and a 
doorkeeper, to having seen it drop from her dress after she had been 
charged with the theft. Mr. Chambers made an ingenious de- 
fence for the prisoner; pointing out the improbability that a lady 
of fortune would take so paltry a thing with a felonious intent, 
and impressing upon the Jury that if it was not taken with 
Such intent it was not a theft. Another circumstance savouring of 
innocence in the prisoner was her surrendering to take her trial when 
She had been admitted to bail: if guilty, she would not have appeared 
there, No witnesses were called to disprove the facts alleged for the 
Prosecution ; but a number of persons of rank and of the highest re- 
Spectability testified to the excellence of Mrs. Tyrwhitt’s character, and | 
Several tradesmen spoke to the honourable character of her dealings | 
with them, The Jury deliberated for two hours and a half, and then | 
returned a verdict of “ Not guilty.” Mrs. Tyrwhitt, much agitated, | 


accusations, when the Judge stopped her. She was led from Court by 
her husband ; the bystanders showing their sympathy in cheers. 
Burgess, the’Bank of England clerk who committed a forgery to the 
extent of 8,200/., after a brief examination pro forma on Saturday, was 
brought up at the Mansionhouse on Wednesday. Mr. William Oxen- 
ford, an official agént in the Long Room at the Customhouse, the owner 
of the stock fraudulently sold by Burgess, Mr. Ingall, a clerk in the 
Consol Office, and Mr. Tokely, a stock-jobber, described the transaction 
as it had been previously reported. John Forrester stated, that he 
apprehended the prisoner on a small island called Brewster’s Island, one 
of the dependencies of the United States of America, situate in the 
Atlantic Oeean, about eleven miles from the main-land of America. 
The prisoner was remanded for a week. He is described as appearing 
little affected by his position, but in an enfeebled state. 
On Saturday morning, John Forrester waited on the Governor of the 
Bank of England and placed in his hands 6,500/. part of the forgers’ 
der. It is expected that 1,000/. 1 ce of some stock 
i ly from Boston, 


i +h Elder had purcha 
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the name of the Virgin Mary in repeating the Creed; and the practice 
of chanting the service is carried to a great extent. ; 

Mr. Kennard also touched upon the misdeeds of others. The Vicar’s 
brother, Archdeacon Robert J. Wilberforce, in conversation with the 
writer, once defended the use of the material cross— 

“ The incumbent of the neighbouring district of Tovil, which includes a por- 
tion of our parish, has lately put up in his churchyard a conspicuous wooden 
cross, nearly four feet high, at the head of the grave of his departed infant, as 
if openly to outrage the feelings of every true Protestant, in accordance with 
the suggestion of a Tractarian publicagion entitled the Ecclesiologist, which, in 
aretent number, says—‘ We do confidently look for the general restoration 
both of churchyard and village crosses. The cross (i.e. the material cross, 
which is to be set up in churchyards) is the true protection of Christians; they 
are never so safe as under it. ‘The graves in a churchyard, and the cottages in 
a village, cluster around it in security.’ The objects of these crosses, it after- 
wards states, are ‘ to excite the devotion of the living and to secure the peaceful 
repose of the departed.’ ” 

The general purport of the Archbishop’s reply is, that some of these 
charges have been disposed of by the former inquiry; that others are 
not sufficiently specific ; and that he had never found the doctrine of 
transubstantiation in any sermon by Mr. Henry Wilberforce. In a re- 
joinder, Mr. Kennard put some of the charges in rather more specific 
terms, but adds nothing of general interest. 


Mr. Ward, of Balliol College, Oxford, receatly published a tract 
entitled The Ideal of a Christian Church, which has called forth some 
notice, as the most violent and excessive of all the Tractarian publica- 
tions. It contains this passage— 

“ It is now three years since I, aclergymanof the English Church, writing in 
my own name, published an opinion, ‘that the Articles were not directed 
against those who retained the old doctrines, so that they were willing to join 
in a protest against the shameful corruptions in existence, and also to give up 
the Pope’; that ‘theArticles do not exclude’ the opinions which ‘had existed 
in the Church for an indefinite period.’ No argument had appeared of any 
force against these positions; and, what is more to the purpose, no condemna- 
nation of them by any authoritative tribunal. 

* Three years have passed since I said plainly, that in subscribing the Ar- 
ticles J renounce no one Roman doctrine; yet I retain my Fellowship, which I 
boli on the tenure of subscription, and have received no ecclesiastical censure in 
any shape.” 

The Dean of Christchurch formally complained of this work to the 
University authorities; and a number of remonstrances from Bishops 
came in, requiring that the matter should be seriously taken up. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Ward was summoned to appear on Saturday before the 
Vice-Chancellor, Proctors, and Pro-Vice-Chancellors, assembled in the 
Delegates Room, with a notary-public in attendance. Mr. Ward at- 
tended, and was required to acknowledge or to disavow the book pub- 
lished by him, with his name in the titlepage ; and to say whether he ad- 
hered to or disclaimed the doctrines propounded in that work. He 
asked for two days’ time to answer whether he would acknowledge his 
own book. 

In a letter to the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, written on 
Tuesday, Mr. Ward desired to correct some false impression that had 
gone abroad; and he denied that he had been guilty of any unworthy 
subterfuge. He says, that “ he was summoned on Saturday, not as 


before a tribunal which claimed the power of authoritatively putting | 
questions, but merely that he might have the opportunity, if he so | 


wished, of disavowing certain opinions, previously to the Hebdomadal 
Board proceeding further against him.” Whenever authoritatively 
informed of the whole proceedings intended, there should be no want of 
perfect openness on his part. 


The.Bishop of Chester consecrated a new church at Bolton on Sun- 
day, under peculiar circumstances. It was once the chapel belonging 
to a congregation of the Methodist New Connexion; but the incum- 
bent, Mr. Thomas Berry, with the whole congregation, joined the 
Church of England a few years back. ‘The chapel was altered to fit it 
for being a chapel of ease to the parish-church: last Sunday it was con- 
secrated by the Bishop, and the incumbent received an episcopal licence 
to preach. : 


At a meeting last week, the Liverpool Cotton-Brokers Association 
agreed, by a large majority, to memorialize the Treasury for repeal of 
the duty on raw cotton. : 

The Leeds Intelligencer of Saturday reports meetings recently held at 
Farnley Tyas and Slaithwaite, near Huddersfield, at which Mr. Fre- 
derick Thynne, agent to the Earl of Dartmouth, delivered prizes to the 


agricultural labourers. A new method of carrying out the allotment 
system was advocated, with practical effect— 

“At Farnley Tyas, Mr. Thynne appealed to the Christian feelings of the 
tenautry on the desirableness that such as had cottagers employed on their 
farms should allot a rood of land to each cottage, and thus give every poor man 
‘a stake in the hedge,’ a share and interest in the property of the laud. With 
his cow or his pig, formerly the appendages of many cottages, by this means 
restored to him, contentment and security would once more be the lot of the 
Eng) sh peasant. This plan, we have the greatest pleasure in informing our 
readers, is in course of being carried into effect; so that in a short time there 
will not be a cottage in that village without its rood of land. 
Messrs. Leigh, Nowell, Roberts, Kaye, and others, is already or about to be 
followed by ail the tenantry, and every farm in the township will have its ap- 
pendage of cottage allotments. 
fended by its natural guardians—the labourers or cottagers employed upon it.” 

There is an industrial farm at Farnley Tyas, which seems to have 
been established by means of a grant from the Manufacturer’s Relief 
Committee; which was thus converted to capital, has answered its full 
purpose, and has returned a profit. An agricultural school is about to 
be established at Farnley Tyas; Lord Dartmouth having already set 
the example on his own estate— 

“The children receive instruction at their books in school during the morn- 
ing, and in the afternoon they are trained in the operations of field-gardening. 
This admirable plan is found to work well; the boys displaying the utmost 
alacrity in their out-door labour. We believe it is intended to apportion a 
share, a fourth or a sixth part of the value of the annual produce, to the boys, 
by way of encouragement; the remainder being devoted to defraying the 
imaster’s salary and other expenses.” 

At the Slaithwaite meeting, the Reverend J. M. Maxfield, Vicar of 
Marsden, alluded to a towasbip of allotment-holders on Earl Fitzwil- 
iam’s property— 











The example of | 


The property on the farm will thus be de- | 


| Dean, who, in the prime of life, has been suddenly and in a moment deprived 





This town, which thirty years ago was inhabited by colliers, with all their 
habitual filth and vices, he went through a few weeks since, and was astonished 
to see a handsome row of cottages erected; and it bore the significant title 
of Reform Row. He could not, however, object to the neat buildings be. 
fore him, although he did not at first like the name. About a quarter of g 
mile farther, he came to a large field, not a waste one, but divided into neat 
cottage-gardens, and let to the labourers, and altogether it bore the appearance 
of industry; and he immediately thought, if this is what Earl Fitzwilliam 
means by “ Reform,” let him go on in it. A little farther on still, he sawg 
very suitable church erected for the assemblage of the inhabitants to offer y 
their prayers and praises to the Almighty for all the blessings bestowed by hig 
bountiful hand. Now, whether the church preceded the allotments or the al- 
lotments preceded the church, he was unable to say ; but he could say that the 
men appeared to be contented and happy; and he had no doubt but that the 
same results would follow in every place where it was carried into effect. 

Mr. Maxfield also read extracts of a letter by a boy aged sixteen, 
who described the management of a farm connected with Watford 
Workhouse: the lad wrote— 

“TI have got all my harvest in; and we had our harvest-supper in Lord 
Essex’s park, and were all very comfortable. After dinner, we had a game at 
cricket with his Lordship’s sons and servants: and I can tell you it wasa 
holyday with all in the place, as they never heard of such a thing as a ‘ harvest. 
home’ in the Union-house. I think it would be a good job if there were more 
that had harvest-homes at the Union-houses.” 

The Poor-law Commissioners have issued an order constituting Leeds 
an union under the Poor-law Act; and a meeting was held in that town, 
last week, to resist the introduction of the law into the borough. The 
meeting was convened by the Mayor, on the requisition of 700 persons; 
it was composed almost wholly of the working-classes, and the speakers 
were mostly Chartists. One of them suggested that the working of the 
law should be resisted by the refusal to pay rates. The Poor-law, the 
Commissioners, and Mr. Malthus, were the subjects of strong animad- 
version. Resolutions, passed unanimously, expressed regret and alarm 
at the introduction of the law into the borough; and appointed a Com- 
mittee to promote the election of guardians opposed to the law. 

A general strike of the colliers of Lancashire and Cheshire is threatened, 
On Saturday last, the workmen of every pit in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
except the St. Helen’s district, sent in to their masters a written appli- 
cation demanding an advance of twopence upon each shilling they now 
earn. Should their demand be refused, the result will be a general 
strike. Many meetings have been held, and the miners seem resolute 
in their purpose. Mr. Roberts, “the Miners’ Attorney-General,” is 
very busy in urging the men to pursue their present course. 

The strike of the Barking fishermen is at an end; the employers 
having consented to a system of shorter voyages, and the men re- 
linquised their demand for increased pay. 


The two protracted inquests on the bodies of Mr. Dean and Mr. 
Varnalls, killed by the accident at Beeston on the Midland Counties 
Railway, have closed. The evidence taken oa the latter days was 
mostly a repetition of what had gone before; but we may pick outa 
few points. 

sir. Kirtley, Superintendent of the locomotive department, said that 


| first-class carriages are safer than second-class carriages, because they 


are lined and padded. 

Mr. Peter Clarke, Superintendent of the Midland Railway, con- 
sidered that the safety of railway travelling would be greatly insured if 
electric telegraphs were established. He stated that his own salary was 


| 800. a year; Mr. Lightfoot’s 1801, the highest given to a station- 


superintendent. 

Mr. Hannay, formerly a Director of the Company, related a fact bear 
ing upon the question of responsibility. One Smith, a guard, refused 
to leave Nottingham station when ordered to do so by Mr. Lightfoot, 
because the train wanted a break. Mr. Lightfoot complained of Smith 
for disobedience ; but the Directors supported the guard. Mr. Light- 
foot had no coatrol over the locomotive department ; but he could of 
course start special trains, or delay a train if requisite. 

Each Coroner summed up the evidence at great length; pointing out 
its couflicting nature, and aiding the Jury to unravel and compare it. 

On Saturday, the Jury on Mr. Dean’s case returned a verdict of 
“« Manslaughter against Robert Lightfoot ”; and accompanied it witha 
written paper, which was read by Mr. Coroner Browne, as follows— 

“The Jury cannot separate without expressing their opinion, that notwith- 
standing the arrangements generally prevailing on railroads, much might yet 
be done, and ought to be done, to render railway travelling more secure; espe- 
cially in regard to second-class carriages, which, though they may not be made 
as comfortuble, may be made as safe as those of the first class. The Jury 
further consider that passengers ougbt on no occasion to be taken on the wrong 
line of rails without their previous knowledge or consent. They also suggest 
to Railway Directors, that much greater safety may be secured by the general 
introduction of electric telegraphs upon the various lines. ‘There is another 


| point which the Jury think ought to be attended to, and that is, that in future 
| great care should be taken to ascertain that all the Company’s servants are 


intimately and perfectly acquainted with their several duties; and the Jury 


| cannot too strongly express their conviction that Jonathan Raven has not 


sworn to the truth in his depositions, and that he is utterly unworthy of the 
confidence of the Railway Company, and unfit for the service of the public. 
There is another point on which the Jury wish to remark respecting Mr. 
Lightfoot, and that is, they are exceedingly grieved, on account of the many 
favourable circumstances in his favour, to place him in the painful situation which 
they Lave done, and nothing but a paramount sense of duty has induced them 
to doso. ‘Che Coroner wishes to join with every individual of the Jury in expres- 
sing his sorrow on the occasion. There is another thing which is desired to be 
recommended to the Railway Company, and that is the situation of Mrs. 
of the stay of ber existence and of her support; and the Jury hope that provision 
will be made for her by the Railway Company, so as to prevent ber feeling 10 
addition to her heavy loss the sorrows of destitution and privation.” 

‘The Jary on Mr, Varnalls’s case returned the following verdict, 02 
Tuesday night— 

“ We find a verdict of § Accidental Death’; and we impose a deodand of 
1,000/. on the engines, tenders, and carriages, being the property of the Mid- 
land Railway Company. ‘The Jury are convinced the collision took place ™ 
consequence of mismanagement, and the want of a clear understanding 00 the 
part of some of the Company's servants of the directions which were given 
but, owing to conflicting evidence, we are not able to decide who are the parucs 
individually implicated. We are also of opinion that much improvement og | 
be made in the general management of the Midland Railway, particularly @ 
the Nottingham station, which would tend materially to secure the public 
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safety. We think it important that the servants, especially the enginemen and 
guards, should be properly instructed in and duly impressed with the import- 
ance of the printed rules ; which should as much as possible be observed to the 
letter. We are also of opinion that Jonathan Raven, the Beeston station- 
master, has given evidence before this inquest which the Jury can place no re- 
liance upon; and that he ought to forfeit the confidence of the Railway Com- 
pany, and be no longer retained as a public servant.” ; 

Acting under the advice of his solicitor, Mr. Campbell, Mr. Light- 
foot absented himself for a time; but on Tuesday he surrendered to 
take bis trial on the 16th instant. His case has excited much sympathy 
jn Nottingham. An address to the Directors, calling on them to con- 
tinue their confidence ino him, has been very extensively signed, and by 
many of the leading people of the town; but Mr. Campbell has urged 
its withdrawal until the result of the trial be known. 

General Pasley, Inspector-General of Railways, has addressed a letter 
to Mr. Lightfoot, informing him that he had ascribed the cause of the 
accident to an error in judgment on his part, in setting aside the direc- 
tions given by John Kearsley, and communicated at the Beeston sta- 
tion by James Howitt. To this letter Mr. Bruce Campbell has replied, 
without Mr, Lightfoot’s privity, protesting against that prejudgment of 
the case; pointing out improbabilities in parts of the evidence that 
seemed to bear against Mr. Lightfoot, and especially the fact that Howitt, 
though he said ‘ something” about another train at the Beeston station, 
distinctly said that Kearsley only spoke of “ the next train.” 


An accident truly terrible happened in the Birmingham station-yard 
of the Grand Junction Railway, on Tuesday evening, William Gray- 
stone, 2 young man employed as a cleaner, assisted in moving an engine 
from one line to another; and as it went forward, he was in front of it. 
Several persons told him to get out of the way. He answered, that all 
would be right, walked on, aud jumped into an ash-pit. Here he might 
have avoided all danger, by stooping and suffering the engine to pass 
over him ; but, after standing for an instant, as if not knowing what to 
do, he ran to the end of the pit, and tried to scale three or four steps. 
The engine struck him, dashed him forward, and he was found lying 
dead in a second ash-pit eight yards further on, dreadfully mangled. 
A Coroner’s Jury have returned a verdict of “ Accidental Death.” 

Two workmen employed on the South-eastern Railway have been 
killed betweer Dover and Folkstone, in the Abbot's Cliff tunnel. They 
were returning home from work through the tunnel at the time that 
two trains passed each other; and it is supposed that the noise of the 
up-train prevented them from hearing the approach of the down-train, 
the engine of which struck them, 

A fatal accident has happened on the Blackburn and Preston Rail- 
way, which is in process of making. At King’s Bank there is a deep 


cutting at the side of a hill; and on Tucsday afternoon a large piece of 


earth, weighing perhaps eight or nine tens, fell from the higher ground, 
at a spot where three men were just about to leave their work. One 
man was quite buried, and must at once have been crushed to death 
against a waggon ; the second was so seriously hurt that his recovery was 
accounted very doubtful; the third escaped, but so narrowly that a 
snuff-box in his pocket was crushed. 


Some barns, full of agricultural produce, have been destroyed by fire 
at Walton in Hertfordshire: the damage is estimated at 2,000/. Mr. 
Abel Smith, M.P., is the owner of the farm; and a neighbouring farm 
belonging to him was burnt about ten weeks since. Both fires are sup- 
posed to have been wilful, and a labourer has been arrested on sus- 
Picion. 

The Grand Stand on the Newcastle race-course caught fire on Tues- 
day night; but assistance having been immediately obtained, the flames 
were subdued, after consuming the roof and the staircase. Mr. Fen- 
wick, a solicitor, lives on the premises. 

A desperate affray with poachers has occurred on Lord Middleton’s 
grounds at Wollaton, near Nottingham. Four keepers had seized two 
poachers ; when nearly a score of the poachers’ companions came up, 
rescued the prisoners, and dreadfully beat the keepers; one of whom 
now lies in a dangerous state. 

Abrams, a gamekeeper of the Duke of Buckingham, has been fined 
five pounds, at the Buckingham Petty Sessions, for kicking and beating 
a boy who was throwing stones at birds (uot game) in a hedge. 
When convicted, Abrams trumped up a charge against the lad, of taking 
a hare by means of a springe; but the boy’s innocence was clearly 
proved. The gamekeeper has since been committed to take his trial for 
firing at three boys: he wounded one in the hand. 

An expiosion of fire-damp at the Cwm Avon coal-mine, near Aber- 
avon in Wales, has caused the death of four men. Three were killed 
by the explosion, and the fourth by the foul air as he was endeavouring 
to rescue his comrades. The explosion was caused by the use of an un- 
protected candle ; a common practice in the mine, as the air is gene- 
Tally very free from hydrogen. 

Two colliers have been killed by an explosion of fire-damp at Seghill 
mine, near Newcastle. The use of candles was the cause of this dis- 
aster. 

Several stage-coach accidents have recently occurred ; and one, which 
happened on Saturday near Beaconsfield, has proved fatal to an old man. 








The horses shied at a white post, and at the same moment the reins | 


broke; when the coach was drawn on to a bank and overturned. The 
coachman, and an aged couple who were seated outside, were violently 
thrown to the ground; the driver and the woman being much hurt, 
while the man was so seriously injured that he died the next morning. 

The body of an infant has been found in the plantations at Frogmore, 
the residence of the Dutchess of Kent. A Jury have declared it still- 
born ; and there is no evidence to point out the mother. 

A female beggar has been committed to Carmarthen Gaol for va- 
gTancy, on whose person were found six pounds in cash and 200/. in 
Promissory notes ; the notes sewed into the lining of her borinet. 


IRELAND. 

The Dublin Pilot has reason to think, although no authority for 
Stating, “that an active correspondence is going on between the Govern- 
ment and some of the Bishops upon the subjects of leascs and perpetui- 
ties in connexion with the sees, the funds arising from which are now 











appropriated to the building and repairs of churches.” It is said, adds 
the Mail, that it is in contemplation to divert a portion, if not all of 
those funds, to the endowment of the new Catholic College about to be 
established. 

A meeting of St. Michan’s parish, Dublin, was held in the Temper- 
ance Hall on Tuesday, to “take into consideration ”—that is, to op- 
pose—the Charitable Bequests Act. Mr. O’Connell and several of the 
Roman Catholic clergy of Dublin were present; but the attendance was 
not very numerous. A series of resolutions condemning the act were 
agreed to; and then Mr. O'Connell made a long speech against it. He 
began by a profession of unlimited submission to his Church— 

There was not in the universal Church of Christ a single individual more 
submissive to the aythority of the Church than he was. He publicly acknow- 
ledged his submission to the Supreme Head of the Church [the Pope] and 
the Hierarchy according to their different but exalted positions. Ifasked what 
he believed, he would say that he believed ‘* what the Church taught ”; and if 
asked what the Church taught, he would answer, * All that he believed.” (!) 

He went on to attack the act; regretting that the majority of the 
Bishops, who disapprove of it, had not formally recorded their disappro- 
bation in the shape of a resolution. He objected to the act because it 
sanctioned a connexion of the Catholic Church with the State, and be- 


| cause it would send Roman Catholic Commissioners to the Castle. He 


advised the laity throughout the country to meet and protest against it. 
The meeting then broke up. 


At the usual meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, Mr. 
O'Connell began his speechmaking by saying a few words in favour of 
railroads as a great convenience; but recommending “in the strongest 
manner he could, that all persons who could not afford to be out of their 
money for three or four years should be most cautious in embarking 
their mo: ey in railway speculations.” His next task was to reply toa 
letter which he read from Mr. John Augustus O'Neill, defending France 
from his attacks on the score of irreligion and immorality — 

He had never said that all France was irreligious and immoral; but he could 
not think that France, in the present day, was religious and moral. ‘There was 
a powerful party in that country violently opposed to all who were religiously 
disposed. ‘The Government were irreligious, and they were introducing laws 
to prevent the religious education of the people. But still there were in France 
both Catholics and Protestants of Ligh religious principles. He knew the 
many fine qualities that were to be fuund among Frenchmen as prominently as 
among any people on the face of the earth; and he should be basely ungrateful 
if he did not recollect the generous hospitality that they had extended towards 
Irishmen in the ages of persecution. At the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion, he had himself no less than fifty-two cousins, all within the third degree 
of relationship to him, holding commissions in the French Army, at a time 
when they could hold no commission in the British service. Three of these 
afterwards rose to the rank of Generals; and one of them, who was his own 
uncle, held the rank of Inspcector-General of the French Infantry. He had the 
honour of getting from the King the command of a German regiment called 
Silem Salem; and though they were but an undisciplined mob when they 
came under him, they were afterwards one of the finest regiments in the ser- 
vice. He had the singular good fortune to receive at the same time full pay as 
a French General and as a Colonel in the British service. 

‘Thirdly, Mr. O'Connell announced that the Repeal Dictionary, now 
in course of periodical publication, was by his son John, and would 
soon be published in a coliected form. 

He then proceeded to the busiuess of the day, in a long and very dis- 
cursive speech. He said that there had been a pause to see if the 
Federalists would join with the Repealers; but he had been totally dis- 
appointed: unless the Federalists came forward at ouce, tuey would 
speak too late— : 

As for Mr Sharman Crawford’s plan of Federalism, all he would say of it 
was, that he respected the boldness and manliness with which its author had 
come forward, but that it did not contain a single sentence or proposition that 
he could adopt. It was a sober dull piece of plodding, having neither right nor 
left, neither beginning nor end; and they would leave it like an unlicked cub, 
never to be formed into any shape whatever. ‘They had then done with Fede- 
ralism. 

He abused the English Whig journals; and in his coarsest style gave 
the lie to the Exraminer, which had ridiculed his dalliance witth Fede- 
ralism and his velvet cap: Mr. O'Connell now says that he only wezrs 
the cap to keep his head warm. ‘The remuinder of his speech was a 
repetition of trite stuff about the Irish and the Union; closing with a 
motion to refer his ten propositions against that measure, which he had 
introduced at a previous meeting, to a committee, 

The rent for the week was 493/, 

On Tuesday evening, Mr. O'Connell presided at a dinner on behalf 
of the Orphan Charity Society; at which there was some racy after- 
dinner speaking. Mr. O'Connell denounced a new Reform Club esta- 
blished in Dublin: he had been invited to the opening-dinuer; but 
Repeal being excluded from the toasts, he staid away. ‘The Reverend 
Mr. Moriarty of Philadelphia (now in Ireland to collect funds for re- 
building churches in that city) boasted that Mr. Polk had been elected 
President “ by the united spirit of Irishmen ”— 

This was a subject perhaps of more consequence to Irishmen than they 
imagined; for they had for the last two years their monster meetings in Ame- 
rica ; at New York, at Georgia, and elsewhere, they bad their meetings. ‘The 
priests and laymen met, and poured out their prayers for the welfare of this 
country. Forty thousand Irishmen in America—and they were still alive— 
were pledged, the moment that one drop of Repealer’s blood was shed in Ireland, 
to rush into Canada and rescue it from British dominion. (Loud and proionged 
cheering.) 

Mr. O'Connell put in a word: “ instead of assisting the Repeal agita- 
tion, the rescue (!) of Canada would retard it”; and he deprecated all 
physical force. Mr. Moriarty quite agreed with Mr. O'Connell, and 
only mentioned a fact, without any view of adopting it. 

A correspondent of the Dublin Evening Mail recounts a murder 
which frightfully illustrates the state of Ireland. A Protestant family 
named Shepberd had taken a farm of Mr. Fawcett, near Bailiboy in 
King’s County, from which a Roman Catholic family named Daly had 
been ejected. The Shepherds, who seem to bave been three brothers, 
received a notice warning them not to take possession, if they valued 
their lives. ‘“ When they proceeded to the lands, a second notice was 
served upon them to the same effect. But being a numerous family and 
nothing daunted, they provided themselves with arms and ammunition, 
and took possession ; their first precaution being to make the roof of the 
house fire-prvof outside wi h clay, and then boring gun-holes through dif- 
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Serent parts of the wall; and while at work in the day-time, one brother 
standing sentinel with loaded arms, while the others were employed.” Am- 
brose, one of the brothers, went off on Wednesday or Thursday week, 
to fetch a cart-load of furniture and his family. On his return, he saw 
the horses straying about and the door partly shut. He called o his 
brothers, but they did not answer; and fearing to enter the house, he 
ran to the next police-station for aid. The house was entered, and one 
brother was found lying in it, his head smashed by a spade; and all the 
arms hud been taken away. ‘The body of the other brother was not 
found till Saturday: it was lying in a ditch; the head also smashed. } 
A Coroner's Jury have returned a verdict of “ Wilful Murder” against | 
** some person or persous at present unknown.” 

Apropos to this case, the Dublin Monitor tells an anecdote, on the 
authority of “a gentleman resident in Tipperary, of high respectability, 
and the most popular in the county "— 

“ A man had been arrested for a notorious murder—the most cruel that had 
for a long time occurred, and also the most causeless. ‘The assassin was long 
on the run; and though large rewards were offered, he eluded the vigilance of 
the police by the secrecy with which he was harboured. At length he was ap- 
prebended; but, from the insufliciency of the ‘evidence, was acquitted, though 
the whole county was satistied of bis guilt. The gist of the story remains. | 
On his discharge from prison, be collected a band of sixty or seventy men, and, 
with the inspiriting strains of. music, marched them from one farm to another 
where he had received shelter in the days of his adversity, and with his troop 
cut down the corn of all his kind friends. We have this on unquestionable 
authority.” 

Tipperary produces its usual current list of “ outrages.” A man has 
died from the effects of 2 savage beating administered by a number of 
men on the 19th November, after a quarrel at a public-house. Another 
man has been beaten by four ruffians, near Lisbony, and his life is de- 
spaired of. Four armed men attacked a house at Seragg, but were re- 
pulsed: land was the cause of this assault. 

A long list of outrages, varying in degrees of atrocity, are announced 
as having occurred in the neighbourhood of Limerick aud Nenagh. 

A feetion-fight took place, the other day, in the churchyard of Bal- 
linaltig, fin the South of Ireland; a large number of infuriated men 
savagely fighting over a corpse whien had been brought to the church- 
yard for interment. ‘The two parties had fought on a former occasion, 
but had been put to flight by the police before mischief was done: in the 
churchyard they battled till one man was taken away insensible and | 
many others had received severe injuries. 


SCOTLAND. 


At a most respectably -attended meeting of the master cotton-spinners, 

















power-loom weavers, and 
Glasgow, on Wednesday, resolutions were passed demanding abolition | 
of the duty on raw cctton. 
tatement, showing that the fixed duty operates with an increasing 
ght on the cheaper fabrics, and as an impost exceeding 10 per 
cent on the cheapest; while British manufacturers are exposed to com- 


| 
| 
It was resolved to | 
| 
| 
' 
| 





petition with Americans who pay no duty at all. 
memorialize the Treasury. 
A numerous and highly respectable meeting was held in Glasgow 





and sent to Madrid to ask for instructions. The inhabitants of Logrono, 
of all shades of opinion, took advantage of the delay to send a deputa- 
tion to Madrid, to ask for mercy at the foot of the Throne. The depu- 
tation consisted of the Mayor and some of the principal inhabitants of 
the place; to whom were joined the mother and wife of the young man, 
On their arrival at Madrid, the deputation had an opportunity of seeing 
the two Queens, as they left the Palace. The two women went down 
upon their knees; and in an agony of grief, one of them fell senseless 
at the feet of Queen Isabella, and was removed by the attendants. The 
scene was so sad as to have even affected the heart of Queen Christina, 
who is said to have wept. The young Queen, however, received the 
petition coldly, and merely said that she would lay it before the Council 
of Ministers. That very day, orders were sent off that young Zurbano 
and his companions should be at once shot; and they were shot, 
without trial, on the 25th. It is said that Juan Martinez, a man who 
had held aloof from parties, had been sent by Benito Zurbano’s young 
wife to her husband, in the endeavour to withdraw him from his dan. 
gerous enterprise; and that this was the sole reason why the uncle had 
joined his nephew. The same courier who carried the order for exe. 
cution also carried the dismissal of Oribe from the command of Burgos, 
because he did not shoot them before, according to his instructions ; and 
for that offence he was to be brought before a court-martial. 

Other revolters, General Ruiz, Colonel Gavila, and Commandant 
Casanova, were arrested at Oleron, on the evening of the 24th, just as 
they were about to cross the frontier into France. Subsequently, a few 
more of Ruiz’s band appeared at Oleron, and surrendered. 

Allusion was made iu the Chamber of Deputies, on the 26:h Novem- 
ber, to these disorders in Upper Arragon. In reply to some question- 
ing, General Narvaez admitted that there had been “ another rising of 
rebels and smugglers,” and that a Central Junta had been formed, con- 
sisting of General Ruiz, Senor Madoz, and one Ugarte ;_ but he described 
in a general manner the steps taken to “ exterminate the rebels.” 

The Supreme Tribunal of War and Marine have confirmed the sen- 
tence on Prim; who left Madrid for Cadiz on the 23d, to be trans- 
ported to Cuba or the Marian Islands. 

More convictions and arrests have followed. General Araoz, at 
Cadiz, has been pronounced guilty of conspiracy, and ordered for exe- 
cution. At Valladolid, a captain and two subalterns have been found 
guilty of some plot, and condemned to lengthened imprisonment in a 
presidio, One of the Van Halens and eight more general officers have 
been banished. 


Narvaez has been raised to high nobility. The story is, that a day 


or two before Queen Isabella was going to his great ball, the Mar- 
4 ee "Sy | chioness of Santa Cruz objected, that it would be unprecedented and 
others engaged In cotton manutuctures, 10 | tog derogatory for the Sovereign to visit any under the dignity of a 
Nir. Alexan Yraham ‘ ’ ahor: grandee. - s: : 
Mr, Alexander Graham made an elaborate | poiated, she would make Narvaez a grandee; which was just what the 
Marchiouess wanted. 
title of ‘* Duke of Ardoz.” 


The Queen pouted, and said that, sooner than be disap- 
Aud Narvaez was elevated accordingly, with the 


Since his avowed marriage with Queen Christina, Munoz has affected 


royal manuers, ¢udoyant all who approach him; as persous of the blood- 
royal use the du instead of vos or usted. 


PorruGaLt.—The Lisbon mail of 27th November announces a triple 


Trades Hall, on Thursday last week, to promote the establishment ef 
public baths. The Lord Provost presided. A committee appointed at a 
previous meeting reporicd, that 618/. had been collected; an amount 
which was contrasted with the much larger sums collected in London 
and some of the principal English towns. 'Sheriff Alison pointed to the 
example of Rome with its 2,800 publie baths, of Alexandria with 3,000, 
and St. Petersburg with 300; and rebutted the notion that they are un- 
suited to the cold climate of Scotland. It was resolved to make a more 
extended appeal to the publie. 

A deputation of working-men, members of the Edinburgh Bath 
Committee, had an interview with the Duke of Buccleuch, at Dalkeith 
Palace, last week, to explain to him the sanitory state of Old Edinburgh, 
and suggest improvements. The deputation were invited to an elegant 
luncheon at the conclusion of the interview. 

John Hobert, coachman to the Earl of Haddington, has been mur- 
dered, at Tyningham in East Lothian. He was found at night in the 
Earl's grounds with his skull fractured; having been in company during 
the evening with one Hannan, a youth of seventeen, with whom he 
had some words originating in a jest. Hannan was heard threatening 
“to do” for Hobert. He is in custody, on suspicion. 

A weddiug which was to have been celebrated at Dunse, on the 22d 
November, met with a shocking interruption. The bridegroom, a 
farm-labourer, was going to Dunse, accompanied by a friend, when 
some person fired at him from a plantation, and wounded him in the 
back ; 160 shots entered his body, and his friend received some in his 
arm. Johnston, a labourer employed by Mrs. Rankin, the bride, has 
been committed for trial; he is suspected to have committed the crime 
through jealousy. 

Four men were killed on Friday, in a drift-mine forming under Edin- 
burgh New Town, in order to the making of a tunnel in connexion 
with the Edinburgh, Leith, and Granton Railway. T'wo men were at 
work, and a guayer had gone down to inspect their proceedings, accom- 








panied by another man who merely descended to gratify his curiosity ; | 
| the new Chamber of Deputies are proceeding to their duties in a spirit 
| of recktess and arbitrary defiance of law. 


when a great quantity of water burst into the drift-way, and rushed up 
two shafts into the town: the men were all drowned. 
oe . P 
FForeian and Colonial. 
Spartn.—The interest of the Spanish news still centres in the sequel 
of Zurbano’s revolt. ‘The last positively known of that leader is, that 


on the night of November the 20th, Zurbano and a party of horsemen | 


tried to penetrate the viliaye of Manzanares, but were repulsed by the 
fire of the ink From that time he has been lost to view. His 


Zur- 





sabitants, 





eldest son fled to France, and crossed the frontier on the 27th. 
bano’s younger son, Benito, his brother-in-law, Juan Martinez, and one 


of his servants, 
taken. Benito was twenty-eight years of age, a Major in the Army, 
and much liked. So strong was the feeling in the province against 
shooting the young man without trial, according to the standing orders, 
that General Oribe, the commander of the troops at Burgos, hesitated, 





triumph achieved by Government: the Peers have voted, by a majority 
| of 32 to 24, the bill of indemnity which ratifies as law twenty-nine edicts 
| issued by Ministers during the prorogation of the Cortes; the Deputies 

have assented toa measure for adding 5 per cent to the bulk of the ex- 
| isting taxation; and the municipal! elections have been carried in favour 
of Government,—at the point of the bayonet, say some accounts. 


| The Bishop of Elvas had introduced in the Chamber of Peers a bill 


prohibiting the importation of immoral and irreligious books, and also 
“heterodox preaching or teaching in public.” The first part, including 
an index expurgatorius, will probably be struck out; and the latter, 
supposed to be directed against the missionary labours of Dr. Kalley, 
in Madeira, affirmed. 

NapLes.—The young Duc D’ Aumale was married to Maria Carolina, 
Princess of Salerno, on the 25th November, in the chapel of the Palace 
Royal at Naples, with great pomp. The Princess’s father, the Prince 
of Salerno, is brother to the Queen of the French and unele to the 
reigning King of Naples. The King and Queen, the Queen Mother, 
the Prince of Salerno, the Prince De Joinville, the Neapolitan Ministers, 
and French Ambassador, assisted at the ceremony. ‘The marriage was 
to be followed by a week of festivities ; and on the 2d instant the French 
Princes were to bear the bride away. 

France.—On the 29th November, the anniversary of the Polish re- 
volution of 1830, the refugees in Paris, numbering 400, attended divine 
service in the Calvary Chapel at St. Roch, hearing a sermon in their 
own tongue, by M. Kaisiewicz; and then they repaired to the Polish 
Library, where the Polish Literary Society celebrated the anniversary 
by a public meeting. Prince Adam Czartoryski delivered a long dis- 
course, looking forward to the day when Poland would achieve liberty 
and political regeneration, In future, instructed by experieuce, the 








| of their opponents. 


' 1 } | representative.’ 
were found concealed in a vineyard, unarmed, and | 
; happens to be another Vitalis in the island. ‘The Committee very ingeniously 


Poles would not neglect all but their own immediate interest, but would 


| consult the welfare of humanity, and would court an effective support 
| from their Sclavonian brethren. Some day, even the people of Russia 


may learn to recognize truth and justice. 
Grerce.—The news from Greece is ominous of future disorder, for 


They have been engaged in 
scrutizizing the elections; and the Ministerial majority, led on by Gri- 
ziotis and Grivas, seem to have no rule for decision but the exclusion 
We take a few salient instances, strung together 
by the Zumes: the last-mentioned occurred on the Ist November, to 
which date the reports come down— 

“ There is an election for Acarnania; N. Mavromatis and N. Matis are can- 
didates; the Election Committee arbitrarily transfer a number of votes, eX 
pressly given to N. Matis, to N. Mavromatis, on the ground that ‘though 
there was a man of the name of Matis, he was too insignificant to become @ 

‘* Again, we have an election at Tynos, and M. Vitalis is elected. There 
draw the inference that neither is to be taken. ‘To be sure, one Vitalis stood, 
and was elected ; and the other Vitalis did not stand, and was not elected. But 
there are two Vitalises, says the Committee, and one is not elected ; and there- 
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~~ fore the other shall not be. Grivas stands up and says, ‘ We have settled it in 
ta Committee: he must go!’ ' 

us «“ Number 3. The Election for Carysto. ‘ They (the Committee) have not 
of been able to find any flaw in Mavrocordato’s election for Carysto; but as they 
in. determined not to admit it, they have settled that a commission shall be sent 
ng to Carysto to inquire whether any bribery or corruption was made use of. The 
vn commission is to be composed of two members and two employés of the Mi- 
288 nister of the Interior.’ : 

he « A scandalous scene took place the other day. The Committee could find | 
1a, no flaw in the election for Scopolos ; but Grivas was determined to exclude the 
ae honourable Member, and brought into the Chamber a gendarme to prove that 
% one of the urns had been falsified. Boudouris, the Member for Hydra, was in- 
il dignant at the cavalier manner in which Grivas treated the Chamber, and rose 
no to turn the man out, appealing to the President to keep order; on which | 
ot; Grivas threatened to strike Boudouris; a scuffle took place, and the Chamber 
lo broke up for that day.” 

1g Ixp1A.—The overland mail brings intelligence from Bombay to the | 
ne ist November. The chief interest attaches to the transactions in the 
id state of Kolapore; to understand which, a little preliminary explana- 
e tion is desirable. Kolapore is a district of the South Mahratta country ; 
Sy a rich champagne, watered by fine rivers, and sprinkled with moun- 


id tains rising to the height of a thousand feet, and terminating at top in 

table-land. These hills are rudely converted into strong, half-natural 
nt fortresses ; and to each fort is attached a tract of land, held by military 
a8 tenure, rent-free, on condition of rendering one month’s service in arms 
W every year. The state was placed under British -protection by its 

Rajah, a descendant of the celebrated Sivajee, in 1812. In 1821, the 
Ae Rajah was murdered by his son, who tried to shake off the British yoke ; 
I on which his power was crushed, and his state was placed under the di- 
af rect control of the Bombay Government. He died about ten years after, 
L- leaving the government to his son, a child, and a female Regent. As usual 
d under such Native Regencies, the despotism of Ministers has provoked 

popular discontent; but the precise cause of dissatisfaction is variously 
° stated: according to one story, the Government tried to deprive some 
2 chiefs of their property and to dismantle their forts ; according to others, 

as protracted peace has resulted in virtually giving the chiefs their lands 
t for nothing, the Government tried to enforce actual taxes in lieu of the 
2 military service. The chiefs and their adherents revolted, and seized 
i the Rajah. The aid of the British was invoked, under treaty, and at 
2 once accorded. A body of 1,000 men, under Colonel Wallace, was 
, sent from Belgaum, to reduce Samunghur, a strong fort held by the in- 
surgents; but they could not accomplish the task. The rebels kept the 
besiegers at bay, and daily picked off some few with their guns. Major- 
General De la Motte, accompanied by Colonel Outram, marched from 
Belgaum at the head of a force 8,000 strong, including cavalry and 
artillery. Guns were brought to bear upon the fort on the 11th October ; 
on the 12th, a practicable breach was effected ; and on the 13th, a storm- 
ing party, in three columns, made their way into the fort. From the 
enemy they met with little opposition ; the rebels seemed to be without 
leader or concert; and no sooner did they see the head of the British 
l column, than they hastened to lower themselves from the walls by their 
turbans. A chain of posts, however, had been established by General 

P De la Motte all round the fort; and it is supposed that all the fugitives 
were taken or killed, none escaping. Their loss in killed and prisoners 
was 1,000 or 1,200; the loss of the British was very trifling—two 
officers were killed during the siege, one died of cholera, and twenty or 
thirty men were killed. With a light force of 500, under Colonel Wal- 
lace, Colonel Outram pushed on to Kolapore; which he reached on the 
) 26th. He recovered possession of the Rajah’s person; instituted an 
inquiry into grievances, with a view to redress; and was about, with 
the Rajah, to make a military tour of the state, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the submission of the rebels. Some persons, however, antici- 
pate more difficulty in the final repression of the rebellion, and talk of 
protracted sieges of other forts as probable. Additional troops were 
getting ready, in Bombay and Madras, to march to the scene of dis- 
turbance. 

Other parts of India were tranquil. In Scinde, the troops were 
healthy at all the posts except Shikarpore; Sir Charles Napier having 
adopted a practice of marching them back from the banks of rivers at 
the subsiding of the inundations, so as to avoid the unhealthy miasmata. 
Six soldiers of the mutinous Sixty-fourth Regiment had been executed, 
as an example. 

The Punjaub was still a prey to intestine intrigue and agitation ; but 
without overt acts.) Dewan Lewan Mall, Governor of Mooltan, one of 
Runjeet’s ablest men, had been killed—shot by a criminal who was 
brought before him for judgment. 

Gwalior was still disturbed; Ram Rao Phalkea, the Minister set up 
by Lord Ellenborough, being very unpopular. 

From Afghanistan we learn that Dost Mohammed had established 
his power ; and it is said that the Governor-General had opened nego- 
tiations with the Dost for a new British alliance. 

Ostensibly, however, Sir Henry Hardinge was perfectly quiet; only 
busying himself in studying the internal politics of India, and in ad- 
vancing science and education. He had ordered a list to be made of 
native youths who should distinguish themselves in scholastic attain- 
ments, in order that they might be rewarded by Government. The 
Governor-General was highly popular. 

At Bombay, Aloo Paroo, a Native, had been convicted of causing the 
ship Belvidere to be burned in Singapore harbour. He had made a 
practice of burning ships which he had insured, and had thus destroyed 
five or six vessels within four years. 

The commercial intelligence is unsatisfactory. In October, there 
Were flaming accounts of the crops, and the purchases of imports were 
stimulated accordingly. . Latterly, however, there appeared reason to 
Suspect that those fine accounts were false; and the import-trade at 
Once became depressed. In the mean time, an excess of importations 
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being effected with difliculty, even at losing prices ; while the prices of 
Commodities for export in return were proportionately high. 

The revenue returns show an annual deficit of between one and two 
uuillions sterling since 1840, On this fact the Bombay correspondent of 
the Morning Chronicle observes— 

“ Betwixt the Burmese and the Afghan war we had an annual surplus of 
from three-quarters of a million to a million and a half ; and we require nothing 
but Peace to insure a speedy return of this most auspicious state of matters. It 
48 singular that the East India Company have never undertaken an improve- 











had decidedly taken place, and the markets were glutted; sales of goods | 


| 


ment in the roads, tanks, or canals of the country, that has not made them a 
return of from 10 to 20 per cent in the shape of direct income: there are a 
dozen schemes at present befure them, which among them, according to the 
most moderate reports, will increase the revenues by a million sterling annually, 
could the Board of Control only be persuaded to let us have peace.” 
Cutva.—There is intelligence from Hong-kong to the end of August; 
but it does not need much space. Mr. Davis, the Governor of the 
British colony, was about to proceed to the Northern ports, in order to 
observe how the Chinese authorities were conducting themselves towards 
the new traders. The American Ambassador had negotiated a treaty 
such as that concluded by the British, with the addition of some clauses 
explanatory of it. The French Ambassador arrived at Macao on the 
15th of August, in order to begin negotiations about his treaty. 
Borneo.—At Singapore news had been received of the expedition 


| against the pirates of Borneo, under Captain Keppel; whose ship, the 


Dido, was accompanied by the steamer Phlegethon. A force went to 
attack the pirates in their towns on the river Sukarran: it was at first 
repulsed; but, eventually, the pirates were discomfited, their fortifica- 


| tions were demolished, and above sixty guns were taken; though not 


without the lossof Mr. Wade, First Lieutenant of the Dido, Mr. Stewart, 
and several men, The King of Koti, whose people murdered Mr, 
Erskine Murray, refused satisfaction ; and his town was destroyed. 
The Dutch had also sent an expedition to exact some account of a mis- 
sing ship, the Charles. 





stliscellaneous. 

It is reported that the Queen and Prince Albert intend to visit the 
Duke of Buckingham at Stowe, and the Duke of Wellington at Strath- 
fieldsaye. The 12th instant has been named for the visit to Stowe; the 
day for the other visit is not mentioned. 

Last week, a number of cases were landed at the Customhouse from 


Cronstadt : they contained presents from the Emperor Nicholas to 


Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the Duke of Buckingham, and others; all of great value. The 
Queen has received some superb malachite vases, conjeciurally esti- 
mated at 10,0000. 

The Queen has directed a superb silver vase to be presented to Mr. 
Grant, the Storekeeper at the Clarence Victualling-yard, Gosport; in 
whose house the Royal party took shelter when King Louis Philippe 
was prevented by the bad ther from embarking for France. 











Tuesday’s Gazette contained an order in Council, which, after re- 
citing the provisions of the present Sugar-duties Act and the right of 
Venezuela to impor ar iato this country under the “ most favoured 
nation” clause of existing treaties, at 34s, duty, (the duty chargeable 
on foreign sugar certificd not to be the produce of siave-labour,) 
directs— 

“ That from and after the 28th day of this instant November, Brown, Mus- 
covado, or Clayed sugars, (not being refined,) the growth of Venezuela, shall, 
if imported from Venezuela, or from any British possessions abroad, having 
been imported into such British possessions from Venezuela, be admitted into 
entry for consumption into the United Kingdom, at the aforesaid rate of duty 
of 14. 14s. per hundredweight and 5 per cent additional, as aforesaid; subject, 
nevertheless, to the production of the like certificates, and the making of the 
like declaration, as are in the said act required with respect to sugars the 
growth of China, Java, or Manilla.” 

Tuesday’s Gazette contai 
on letters to and from In 
the uniform rate of 4d, 

In a correspondence with the Lancashire Short Time Committee, 
Lord Ashley has intimated that he shall renew the Ten-hours question 
as soon as possible in the next session of Parliament. 

In Hardiman’s Jrish Minstrelsy Notes is an “ Irish Epigram, on 
seeing an Englishman hanging from a tree”; and the Pilot of Dublin 
chooses the present time, when murder is so rife in the wilder parts of 
Ireland, to quote the epigram, with a “ literal translation "— 

** Good thy fruit, O tree ! 
The | thy fruit to every tree! 
Pity that the woods of Innisiail 
Are not filled with thy fruit every day!" 

The promises of the plum-pudding season are good: the cargoes of 
currants received are not as yet so great as they were in 1842 and ’S, 
because the shipments have been retarded; but the “ clearances” from 
the 26th October to the 25th November are 1,800 tons, against 1,050 
for the same period in 1843, and 800 in 1842. 
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esting plans for increasing the effi- 
ared for presentation to the Arch- 


ciency of the Church, has been pre 
bishop of Canterbury, and has attracted much notice— 

“ The period which it has pleased Almighty God to continue to the Church 
of England the mild and paternal superintendence of your Grace in the dis- 
charge of ler highest ecclesi al functions, has been marked by great and im- 
portant changes in our social, moral, and political circumstances 

“ A lengthened interval of peace. the advancement of | ature, the arts, 
sciences, and civilization, and above all, tbe rapid increase of our populstion, 
l lative position of the several orders of so- 
leration of every one who desires to pros 
but more especially to those who are ape 
institutions and the pastors of the people. 

“ Under these circumstances 1 impelled by a heartfelt attac it to the 
Scrij tural principles of our Established Church, and by an earuest ire that 
its efficiency should be increased, and the interests of true religion more effec- 
tually promoted through its agency, we the undersigned lay rs of that 
Church venture, with all respect, to bring under the consideration of your 
Grace some means by which, we trust, under the Divine bi g, these great 
objects may be attained. 

“« Admirably as our parochial system seems calculated to meet the wants of 
the country, and to bring the ministration of the clergy within the reach of all 
classes, still the increase of population and its unequal distribution render it 
impossible that they should extend their pastoral care to the great majority of 
their flocks in large towns and populous districts. Wed forget the at- 
tempts made by the Legislature, by voluntary associations, by individuals, 
toremedy this defect ; but we are convinced that further measures are required to 
reach the full extent of the evil. We believe that the usefulness and efficiency 
of the National Church might be very greatly increased by arrangements which, 
without introducing any organic changes, should bring into active operation the 
powers and the capacities now lying dormant in her existing institutions, 
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“ To effect this, we believe that two important objects must be accomplished,— 
first, the clergy must be increased in number; and, secondly, provision must 
be made for a more systematic employment of laymen in the exercise of func- 
tions which do not belong exclusively to the clergy. In the attainment of 
these objects, we would respectfully request your Grace, and the other members 
of the Episcopal Bench, to take into your consideration, first, the expediency 
of increasing largely the number of the third order of our clergy, the Deacons ; 
and we venture to suggest, that this may be effected by admitting, on such con- 
dition as will maintain the order and discinline of our Church, persons who 
haye not the means of proceccing to an University degree, but who are found 
competenty trained for the service of the sanctuary ; their advancement to the 
higher order of the ministry being made contingent upon a faithful discharge 
during a lengthened period of the office of Deacon, or upon such other circum- 
stance as your Grace and the other members of the Episcopal Bench may 
think fit. 

“‘ Secondly, the propriety of sanctioning and encouraging the employment 
of a class of laymen, who, without altogether abandoning their worldly callings, 
might be set apart, under Episcopzl authority, to act as viaiters of the sick, 
Scripture-readers, catechists, and the like, in parishes where their introduction 
should be approved by the parochial clergy. 

“The system of district visiting, and the appointment of lay Scripture- 
readers under clerical superintendence, have already been adopted, we believe, 
with much success, in many populous parishes: but the present state of socicty 
requires that Loth these means of usefulness should be greatly extended, and 
brought into more immediate connexion with our ecclesiastical arrangements ; 
for we are fully persuaded that the true strength of our Church can never be 
completely known until by some such means her lay members are enabled, 
under direct sanction and control, to take part in the discharge of all those 
offices which are not by her constitution restricted to the three orders of the 
ministry. 

“ To provide the necessary funds, (which would be administered by a Board, 
made up by a well- considered union of the clergy and laity,) contributions may, 
we have little doubt, be extensively called forth in offerings and collections 
made for this specific object, at such periods and under such regulations as may 
be found desiratle ; and we venture to hope that an effort so directly affecting 
the efficiency of the Church would attract the sympathies and obtain the sup- 


port of all classes within her communion. 
“In venturing to urge upon your Grace the adoption of these measures, 


which would supply a link much needed between the parochial clergy and the 
community at large, we are far from desiring to make any innovation in our 
ecclesiastical polity : we only scek to restore to full vigour and efficiency one 
of the orders in our Church, and to promote the appointment of officers already 
recognized by ecclesiastical authority, and for which at no period since the Re- 
formation has the position of the Church more imperatively called.” 

This petition has already obtained a large number of signatures ; 
among which are those of the Duke of Sutherland, the Earl of Denbigh, 
the Earl of Gainsborough, Viscount Sandon, M.P., Viscount Morpeth, 
Lord Calthorpe, Lord Rayleigh, Lord Teignmouth, Lord Bloomiield, 
Lord Francis Egerton, M.P., Lord Henry Cholmondeley, Lord Ashley, 
M.P., Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P., Lord Howard, M.P., the Honour- 
able W. Cowper, M.P., the Honourable Mr. Ashley, the Honourable F. 
Calthorpe, the Honourable Colonel Upton, the Honourable Joceline W. 
Percy, the Honourable Captain Waldegrave, Sir Thomas Baring, Sir 
Harry Verney, M.P., Sir John Kennaway, Sir W. R. Farquhar, Sir T. 
Lawley, Mr. J. C. Colquhoun, M.P., Mr. R. M. Milnes, M.P. 

A correspondent of the Standard states that, a few days ago, the 
Bishop of Ely, ascertaining that a graduate of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
interpreted the Thirty-nine Articles “upon principles advocated in 
Tract 90, informed him that it was wholly unnecessary to present him- 
self to his chaplain for examination.” 

The Reverend Dr. Cramer, Principal of New Inn Hall, and Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, is appointed by 
her Majesty to be Dean of Carlisle.— Standard. 

The Presse asserts that a member of the English aristocracy, residing 
at Rome, has tried to procure the mediation of Cardinal Acton in re- 
newing diplomatic relations between the Papal and British Govern- 
ments; but that the Cardinal has refused to iuterpose until all penal 
laws against Roman Cathoiics in the United Kingdom be abrogated. 

Dr. Adler has been elected Chief Rabbi of the Jews in England, by 
121 votes; his rivals, the Reverend Dr. Hirschfield and the Reverend 
Rabbi Hirsch, having 13 and 2 votes respectively ; while three Syna- 
gZogues, possessing 7 votes, declined to give their suffrages at all. 


We are exceedingly happy to state that the Earl of Haddington con- 
tinues in the enjoyment of excellent health; and we understand there 
never was any foundation for the recent reports of the noble Earl’s in- 
tention to retire from the Admiralty.— Correspondent of the Standard. 

Lady Peel has conferred on Mrs. Peach, the wife of an cflicer in the 

Coast Guard Service in Cornwall, who has distinguished himself in the 
study of marine and fossil geology, a pension for life. 
# Sir Robert Sale was entertained at a sumptuous banquet, on Monday, 
by the Mayor and Corporation of Southampton, at the Audit-house. 
After the banquet, Sir Robert joined Lady Sale at the Theatre. They 
embarked next day, in the Oriental mail-steamer, for Egypt, on their re- 
turn to India. 

The Staff appointment in India which Sir Robert Sale, G.C.B., is now 
on his passage out to assume, is that of Quartermaster-General to her 
Majesty’s Forces in Bengal.— Standard. 

Lord Brougham and Mr, Leader, arrived at Cannes about the middle 
of November. ‘The Peer is reported to be engaged in revising the 
proof-sheets of a great work on the French Revolution; the Member, 
for Westminster, in superintending the erection of a magnificent man- 
sion, which is expected to be finished in a year, and in looking out ‘for 
more laid to add to the estate. The Marquis of Clanricarde, the 
Dutchess of Bedford, and other distinguished persons, have visited the 
two friends; and many English families propose to settle in the neigh- 
bourhood—forming quite an Eoglish colony at Cannes. 

Mr. G, W. Featherstonhaugh, of Scarborough, author of An Excur- 
sion through the Slave States of America, has received the appointment 
of British Consul at the French seaport of Havre-de-Grace.— Standard, 

The celebrated teacher Fellenberg died on the 21st of last month, at 
Hofwyl. 

Mr. Macready has so far recovered from his recent accident as to be 
able to take his departure for Paris. 

The death of Mr. Otway Cave, the Member for Tipperary, took 
lace on Friday last at Bath; where he had been for the benefit of his 
ealth. Robert Otway Cave was the eldest and only surviving son of 

Mr, H, Otway, and Sarab, daughter of Sir, Thomas Cave, Baronet, 








Mrs. Otway became Baroness Braye in her own right, and her son wag 
heir-apparent to the Barony. In 1818, Mr. Robert Otway took the 
name of Cave; and in 1833, he married Sophia, eldest daughter of the. 
late Sir Francis Burdett; by whom he had no children. He first 
entered Parliament in 1826, as Member for Leicester; in 1830 he sat: 
for Hastings; and in 1835 he was elected for Tipperary ;. in the repre. 
sentation of which his death causes a vacancy. 

Another death creates a vacancy in the House of Commons—that of 
Sir John Henry Seale. He first entered Parliament in 1832, and was q 
consistent Liberal. He is best known by the measure, eventually suc. 
cessful, which he introduced in 1838 and subsequent sessions, to permit 
the grinding of foreign corn in bond. He was descended of a good 
family in Devonshire, and was in his sixtieth year. He was Colonel of 
the South Devon Militia, and was created a Baronet under Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Administration in 1838. In 1804, he married the daughter of 
Sir Paul Joddrell; by whom he had a numerous family, His eldest 
son, born in 1806, succeeds to the title and estates, 


A measure of reform has been adopted in Guernsey, and is now 
under the consideration of the Privy Council. Guernsey has a legisla- 
tive body called the States, composed of 174 members, and possessing 
elective as well as deliberative functions. ‘The inhabitants are assessed 
for taxes and local rates, not at so many pounds sterling, but at so many 
quarters of wheat upon their means generally; except that real 
property situate in Great Britain is declared exempt from assessment in 
Guernsey. There are in the island the town parish of St. Peter 
Port and nine country parishes. Each parish levies a rate for parochial 
purposes ; and the States levy atax of Is. a gallon on spirits consumed, 
a tax on licences, publicans’ licences, and harbour-dues, for general 
purposes ; towards which the parish of St. Peter Port contributes one- 
third and the other parishes two-thirds. The States are in debt, in con- 
sequence of expenditure on divers improvements. ‘The inhabitants of 
the town parish number 14,556; of the country parishes, collectively, 
12,150: it is found that the town parish does not contribute a fair pro- 
portion of taxes to the revenue, while on the other hand it does not 
possess an adequate proportion of representation in the States. The 
main objects of the measure before the Privy Council are, to make the 
general taxes leviable on the inhabitants at large, without the parochial 
distinctions; and to give the parish of St. Peter Port a greater number 
of votes in the States. 

The New York packet Switzerland, which left St. Katherine’s Docks 
on Friday, had on board, among the steerage- passengers, about thirty 
persons who were transported to New South Wales, some four years 
back, for their share in the Canadian disturbances, and who are now 
returning to their own country under a pardon, 

A heavy fall of snow took place in Paris and. its neighbourhood on. 
Sunday morning, and continued at intervals throughout the day. 

At St. Omer, on the 28th November, M. Sallior, late Commissary of 
Police at Calais, was tried for the murder of Mr. Thorn, a surgeon. On 
the night of the occurrence, the two, who were intimate friends, dined 
with a party of Englishmen, and M. Sallior drank to excess. Mr., 
Thorn convoyed him from the party to the Police-office; they were 
seen amusing themselves there ; suddenly Thorn fell, and was found to 
be stabbed with a mortal wound. Such is the substance of all that is 
known as to the alleged murder. For the defence it was contended, 
that M. Sallior was not used to drinking, and was then in such a state 
as to remember nothing of what passed; that the wound might have 
been inflicted by Thorn himself, or that, more probably, he fell upon 
the dagger, which was found among some papers, in an upright position, 
streaked with blood; and that M. Sallior’s manner was not that of a 
murderer, for as soon as he was conscious of what had happened, he 
cried “* Quel malheur!” and evinced strong regret. Several witnesses 
gave the prisoner a high character. The Jury returned a verdict of 
** Not guilty.” 

It will be remembered, that at Warwick Assizes, on Thursday last week, 
James Leigh and three other men were convicted of riot and assault at. 
Stoneleigh Abbey, in a forcible entry of the mansion which they sup- 
posed to further some claim on the property. On Friday, twenty five 
other men were tried and convicted of assault and riot, and then the 
sentences were pronounced. James Leigh, the ringleader, was con- 
demned to eighteen months’ imprisonment with hard labour; the three 
next, to twelve months’ imprisonment with hard labour ; and the twenty- 
five, to three months’ impr 





SATURDAY. 


The morning’s papers bring again to view another instance of the 
turmoil in the Church. The fortnight taken for consideration by Mr. 
Cameron, the Perpetual Curate of Hurst, whose “ innovations” the 
parishioners resisted, has not had the effect of restoring peace. 
meeting of householders was held at the Church-house, yesterday, to 
receive a communication from Mr. Cameron. It was attended by Mr. 
John Walter, the present leader against the Curate in this feud, and 
by several influential gentlemen of the parish and many respect- 
able farmers, Mr. Cameron was not present; but Mr. Gower, the 
Chairman, read a long letter from the pastor, stating the substance 
of one which he had written to his Diocesan, the Bishop of Oxford, 
enclosing the reply from the Bishop, (who supports the Curate in his 
course,) and earnestly urging new terms on the parishioners. ‘The 
sum and substance of this lengthy correspondence is to propose a com- 
promise ; Mr, Cameron agreeing to waive the weekly collection of the 
offertory, though he looks forward to the adoption of that practice ge- 
nerally throughout the land; but insisting that after the sermon he 
must read one or two sentences from the offertory and the prayer for 
the Church Militant. Mr. Walter proposed resolutions, which he him- 
self modified in order to strike out some controversial matter: their gist 
is, that the parishioners indignantly reject the proffered compromise + 
that as Mr. Cameron had not stated the matter fairly to the Bishop he 
was guilty of “ disingenuous conduct”; and that the Bishop, be calle 
upon to redress the grievance and allay discontent in the parish, ‘These 
resolutions were passed unanimously. 


O'Connell still busy about 
has published 4 


Dublin accounts of Thursday display Mr. 
the Charitable Bequests Act. Jn the first place, he 
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legal “opinion,” in which he declares that the act places the regular 
(that is, the monastic) clergy in a worse position than they had under 
the Emancipation Act. Under that act, a donation to any religious 
community of men was void in law; “but a donation for charitable 
purposes vested in a single regular was, before the statute of the last 
session, in my opinion, valid.” Under the present act, “no single re- 
gular can take or enjoy any species of property, either in land, houses, 
or money, for the support of the order or of any portion of the order.” 
And the act places the Catholic Commissioner of Charitable Bequests 
in direct antagonism to the regular clergy, because “ it makes it the duty 
of every Catholic Commissioner to sue for the recovery and application 
to other purposes of all charitable property withheld or misapplied.” 

The next affair is more amusing. A meeting of the united parish 
of S:. Michael’s and St. John’s was held at the Royal Exchange, to pass 
resolutions against the act; which were passed of course. But the hu- 
ynour of the speakers touched upon another matter—divers unknown 
motives for Mr. O’Connell’s imprisonment were disclosed. ‘The learned 
gentleman himself complained “ highly and haughtily, that they had 
confined him in gaol while they passed the bill”! A Mr. Murphy con- 
curred, but discovered a yet more distant motive— 

Two disgraceful occurrences had taken place during Mr. O'Connell’s unjust 
incarceration: one was the visit of the monster Nicholas to England, who, 
he was persuaded, would never have dared to have degraded her soil had O’ Con- 
nell been free; another was the passing of that bill, which O'Connell would 
have died on the floor of the House sooner than have consented to. 

So, the Great Bear of the North walks about in dread of O'Con- 
nell; who ought decidedly to give a counter-growl or two on behalf of 
¢he Poles and the Caucasians, And, had O'Connell been free, the de- 
bate on the bill would have terminated in a broad-sword combat, after 
the manner of Astley’s! What a coup de thédtre Peel deprived us of! 


The Chronicle this morning resumes the soothing strain towards 
O'Connell. It is admitted that England has a “thick hide of apathy 
and indifference ”; but the feeling towards Ireland is improved ; and it 
is suggested that it would be more prudent to encourage that feeling, in- 
stead of repelling it by breaking the rather new promise not to abuse 
“the Saxon.” O'Connell and the Whigs might be very useful to each 
other; but what a pity it is that he is so excessively, so unnecessarily 
noisy! Such is the drift of the soother’s objurgation, which attempts to 
set a high-water-mark to the turbulent ocean of O'Connell’s eloquence. 





The Times publishes a long letter by “C.” of the “ Coningsby ” 
stamp, lecturing Sir Robert Peel on his position and procedure. It af- 
fects a Junius-like style of mingled familiarity and trenchant dissection, 
and widns up with what is meant fora sting— 

“Formal without dignity, cold without refinement, your manner towards 





your friends in the House of Commons is at once distant and ungracious. | 
They enjoy neither generous confidence nor friendly intercourse. Without | 


either consultation or explanation, they find their wishes disregarded, their | 


most cherished opinions overruled. In debates upon measures more unpalatable 


to them than to the Opposition, they are frequently compelled to listen to the | 


language of admonition and reproof, sometimes even to that of menace and 
command. 

“ Now, Sir, I have done. It isclear that matters cannot remain long as they 
are. You must yourself feel upon what an edge you stand. Strong only be- 
cause your enemies are weak, you will be abandoned at the very first favour- 
able opportunity. If you have any true and familiar friend, he ought to urge 
you, upon grounds of common prudence if upon none higher, fo retire with 
some degree of grace, while you may.” 


Heigh-ho!—how Sir Robert must have hurt this gentleman’s feelings | 


one day! Some Premiers have made a practice of appointing all their 
friends: Sir Robert, it seems, only disappoints them; which is by no 
means so pleasant. 





The Leeds Mercury of this day reports two Anti-Corn-law League 
meetings, very numerous and effective ; one at Huddersfield on Tuesday, 
the other at Leeds on Wednesday. Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright were 
the speakers; Mr. Cobden pursuing his present task of advocating 
the extension of Parliamentary votes by purchase of freeholds, &c. 


Last night’s Gazette contains notices from the Horse Guards and 
Admiralty, that officers of the Army and Navy need not wear any other 
mourning with their uniforms than a black crape round the left arm. 

The Ministerial Herald quotes from the Sun the statement that Sir 
Henry Pottinger is shortly to replace Sir Stratford Canning as British 
Minister at Constantinople. 

Among other acts to promote education among the Hindoos, Sir 
Henry Hardinge has issued a public notification, to the effect that his 
Government, in distributing public employment to Natives, will always 
give the preference to such as have received a good education. 

We have received accounts from Constantinople of the 17th ultimo. 
Ali Effendi, the ‘Turkish Ambassador in London, bas been recalled, and 
Sarim Effendi appointed in his stead. This appointment is considered 
a further proof of the retrograde policy in which the Porte has been 
indulging for some time past.—Morning Chronicle. 

“A commercial convention is on the eve of being signed between 
Great Britain and Russia. Few articles still remain to be settled, the 
preliminaries of the treaty having been agreed upon on both sides.”— 
Univers, Paris paper. 





The Paris papers of Thursday publish a Royal ordinance, reducing 
the duties on several articles of commerce imported into France in 
French ships. The object is understood to be, to revive the commercial 
navy of the country; sad complaints of declining trade being sent in 
from the principal ports. 

The Courrier Frangais states that M. Villemain is appointed to com- 
pose the King’s speech at the opening of the session, and is at present 
engaged on it. 

The French Court was to go into mourning on the 4th instant, during 
Six days, for the Princess Sophia Matilda of England. 

Our private letters state that “there is on hand in France more 
Manufactured cotton goods than would suffice to supply the market for 
‘three years.” 

The cold was inereasing in Paris. “It froze very hard last night,” 
says a private letter of Thursday, “and throughout the day the tempe- 
wature has beer so low as 25 degrees of Fahrenheit, I need hardly 











add, that fears are general that the predictions of an unusually severe 
winter will be realized.” 

The Presse copies from the Océanie Francaise (a French official 
newspaper at Tahiti) of May the 12th, an incredible account of inter- 
views which took place on the 3d and 4th May, on board the English’ 
war-ketch Basilisk, between M. Malmanche, Chief of the French Staff, 
the Tahitian Chiefs, and Pomare, Ex-Queen of Tahiti. The substance 
of the farrago is, that M. Malmanche bore an invitation from Governor 
Bruat to Queen Pomare to land ; that Lieutenant Huntdictated a refusal; 
and that Pomare was manifestly “afraid” to give any other answer, 
as M. Malmanche told Mr. Hunt. Also the Chiefs avowed great 
friendship for the French! 





At Chester Assizes, on Thursday, Joha Kenyon Winterbottom, the 
Stockport solicitor, who was twice Mayor of that town, was convicted 
of defrauding the Pelican Life Iusurance Office, to the amount of 5,0001., 
by forged indorsements. His counsel took some exceptions to the 
sufficiency of the evidence, &e.; and judgment was respited, in order 
to a consideration of the points of law. Other indictments hang over 
the prisoner. 





Bank or Encianp.—An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Vie- 
toria, cap. 32, for the week ending on Saturday the 30th day of November 1844, 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

Notes issucd. .coesessesecees 2/:780,190 | Government Debt...,..0+¢++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities ........... - 2,934,900 
Gold Coin and Builiou ...... 12,192,579 
Silver Bullion ....ceesssceee 1,593,611 


£27,726,190 £27,736,190 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital......... #£14,553,000 | Government Securities, (in- 














eS re acgmecdevnees “Geen eladiug Dead Weight An- 

Public Deposits, (including RIOR caccnadanse oocccee b13,509, 440 
Exchequer, Savings Banks, | Other Securities .....0.06.0. 9,958,645 
Commissioners of National yo eee aveuesn escces 69 ,aeeeee 
Debt, and Dividend Ac- Gold and Silver Coin.....ee. 772,146 
COUNTS) cccecccccceccecsss  §,226\633 

Other Deposits .....0-.. 2660 8,545,610 

Seven: Day aad other Bills... 949,133 

£32,214,416 | £32,214,416 


Dated the 5th day of December 1844. M. Marsaatt, Chief Cashier. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuanegs, Fratnay AFTERNOON, 

The monied public have largely availed themselves of the accommodation 
offered by the Bank Directors, and great sums have daily been borrowed at 23 
per cent upon stock and bills. These loans are never made for less than ten 
days, but may be continued at the option of the borrower till the 17th January. 
On Tuesday last, upwards of 300,000/. was thus borrowed by the members of 
the Stock Exchange, and the daily transactions of a similar character have since 
been very extensive. The effect of these proceedings has been to cause a con~ 
siderable improvement in the price of the Government Securities; and Con- 
sols for Account have reached 100 ex dividend, equivalent to a quotation with 
dividend of 1015. The ‘Three-and-a-quarter per Cent Stock is more in demand ; 
the Bank-broker having sold a large amount of Consols, and bought Three- 
and-a-quarter per Cent Stock, and thus cleared the market. Bank Stock con- 
tinues to improve steadily and gradually, and is quoted today at 2084. Exche- 
quer Bills are depressed, and have again fallen to 53: an evidence of a general 
demand for money. When the rate of discount was under 2 per cent, the pre- 
mium upon’these securities was 75s. ; and as that rate rose this premium declined. 
Discount may now be quoted from 2} to 3} per cent, and the premium of Ex- 
chequer Bills is 53s. to 55s. An extraordinary rise has taken place in the 
French Funds, the price of the Three per Cents having advanced to 843. When 
tbe new loan was announced, many of the speculators sold extensively, in an- 
ticipation of a decline; but as, contrary to all expectation, the Fuads have 
improved instead of declining, the speculators have been entirely disappointed ; 
and the rise in Paris on Wednesday was occasioned by the necessity of closing 
these speculations, which have become hopeless in consequence of the buoyancy 
of the English Funds and general advance of all sorts of securities. 

In the Foreign Market, the business has been more various than usual. Mexe 
ican Bonds continue iirm at the last quotations: the price has been higher, but 
has receded, and is now nearly as in our last report. A purchase of about 100,000 
Columbian ex Venezuela has given an impulse of nearly | per cent to this 
stock. There isa general disposition to speculation in the, Non- Dividend Stocks. 
The great improvement in French Funds has caused an advance in Belgian 
Four-and-a-half per Cent Stock, which has risen to 1025; while the Scrip 
of the New Two-and-a-half per Cent Loanis from } to } premium. Portu- 
guese Securities coutinue to advance; the Converted Stock being 565. The 
intelligence from Spain leaves little doubt of the complete failure of the late in- 
surrection ; the price of Spanish Siock bas consequently risen, the Three per 
Cents having been as Ligh as 37, and the Five per Cents at 254: the quota- 
tions of both, after having fallen back about } per cent, close as follows—the 
Three per Cents at 363 9, and the Five per Cents at 243 5. 

The Railway Shares have improved both generally and extensively: the older 
lines have made great strides in advance; and almost all, with the exception of 
the Birmingham, have risen to the quotations from which the recent decline 
commenced. ‘The Birmingham is not much affected, and has advanced but 
slowly; the highest recent quotation being 221. Some of the smaller and 
newer enterprises are also getting into favour; and though we cannot quote 
any great improvement in prices, there is now a market at some price or other 
for many Shares that a few days ago were quite unsaleable. Tue older French 
lines have been steady without any extensive transactions; but there has been 
much business in the Orleans, Tours and Bourdeaux, and Orleans and 
Vierzon lines. Immense applications for subscriptions in the Central Railway 
of France have been made to the London agents of the Paris Company, in an- 
ticipation that the Chambers will at their next meeting rescind the vote of last 
session confiding the construction of this railway to the Government and lease 
the line to a company: an opinion which appears to be general in Paris, and 
the prevalence of which may, it is said, account in some degree for the im- 
provement of the French Funds; as in such an event the Government would 
avoid an outlay of about seven millions sterling. 








Saturpay, TWELVE o’CLock. 

Rather a large purchase of Consols for Account bas occurred this morning, 
and the market is consequently at 4 per cent advance upon yesterday's prices 5 
the other English Funds have participated in the movement, 

In the Foreign Market the only variation we Can notice Is a trifling improve- 
ment in Spanish Stock, which opened at a depression of } per cent upon yes- 
terday’s quotations, but has since recovered its lost ground. : 

The business in Railway Shares has been generat, without leading to any ma- 
terial change in,the quotations which are nearly as yesterday. We have to notice 
the following bargains: Birmingham and Gloucester, New, 24; Bristol and 
Exeter, 704; Bristol and Gloucester, 37 ; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 61 ; Great 
Western, Fifths, 273; Lancaster and Carlisle, 13}; South-western, 82; Man- 
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chester and Birmingham, 53}; Newcastle and Darlington, 59 60; South- 
eastern and Dover, 383; York and North Midland, 103 2; Lynn and Ely, 28; 
London and York, 33; Orleans and Bourdeaux, 7; Orleans and Vierzon, 103. 
shut Colombian ex Venezuela... 144 4 
Danish 3 per Cents.... 
Dutch 24 per Cents .....00+ 
Ditto 5 per Cents .. 
Ditto 4 per Cents...... 
Mexican 5 per Cents Co 
Ditto Deferred......cccocsse 
Portuguese New 5p. Cts. 1841 
Russian 5 per Cents ....+.+. 
Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents. 
Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 2.0... 


3 per Cent i ee re 
Ditto for Account ....... 
3 per Cent Reduced. ... 
3¢ per Cents ... 
Long Annuiti 
Bank Stock . 
Exchequer Bills .....«. 
India Stock ........ 
Brazilian 5 per Cents.. 
ian 44 per Cents...... 
Chilian 6 per Cents 


1003 ¢ 
1022 
12 1-16 
207 8 
53 5 
shut 
88} 94 
1014 24 
100 2 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Ceylon, Fergusson, from London to Bombay, was totally lost, Ist Oct. on the 
Northernmost reef of the Laceadives; crew saved, 

The Brilliant, from Calcutta to Bombay, was lost ou the point of Saugor Sands, 16th 
Oct.; crew saved. 

Arniver—At Gravecend, 3d inst. Arab, Nickols, from Mauritius; and Borneo, Hogg, 
from Calcutta; and 4th, Fyen, Harboe, from Manilla. In the Downs, 4th, Mungo 
Park, Thompson, from Batavia; and 6th, Pearl, Heyward, from Ceyion. Off Fal- 
mouth, 2d. Inchinnan, Battine, from Bombay; and Sth, Brooksby, Thompson, from 
Manilla. At Liverpool, ith, Athena, Hogg, from Calcutta. At St. Helena, llth Oct. 
Princess Charlotte, Griffith, from Bombay ; 14th, Sultan, Murdock, from China; and 
Devon, Mallory, from Caleutta. At Bombay, previous to 3lst Oct. Stag, Young ; John 
Cooper, Grey ; and Eliza, Paterson, from London ; Neptune, Braithwaite; Lancas- 
ter, Hullin; Australia, Blanshard; Ann Milne, Thoms; Amelia Hill, Hill; and Adam 
Lodge, Jay, from Liverpool ; and Hugh Walker, Cameron, from the Clyde. At Ma- 
dras, Oct. Favourite, Malmgren, from London. At Calentta, previous to 22d 
Oct. Wellesley, Toller; John Woodall, Williams; Gloriana, Webb; Bacephalus, Bell; 
Diamond, Taylor ; El’enborough, Close; Rulton, Bolton ; Jadith Allau, Murray ; and 
Agincourt, ——, from London; Dutchess of Kent, Atkinson; Blakeley, Gilson; Ab- 


George, Storey, from Newcastle. At gapore, Ist Sept. Areta, Bacon, from Liver- 
pool. At Anjer, in Aug. Royal Albert, Scanlan ; and Cleopatra, Early, from Lon- 
don ; Circassian re; Euphrates, Wilson ; and Pampero, Roberts, from Liverpool. 
At China, in Ditto, Marquis of Bute, Luckett, from London ; Maia, Sproule; William 
Prowse, Thompson; Bahamian, Pearson; E. Russell, Jeffries; Albert Edward, 
Hughes; and John Dugdale, Milward, from Liverpool. 

Sam.ep— From Gravesend, Ist inst. Hindostan, James, for Bombay; 2d, Carnatic, 
Morice, for Madias ; 3d, Cressy, Mollison; and Ganges, Walker, fer Calcutta; 4th, 
Bombay, Furley, for Bombay; and W. and M. Brown, Ganton, for Ceylon ; and Sh, 
Bangalore, Smith, for China. From Liverpool, 30th ult. William Parker, Stratton, 
for Bombay; Ist iust. Tigris, Mawson; 2d, Wonder, Ran ; and 5th, Corinna, 
Bray, for Calcujta. From the Clyde, 29th ult. Glencairn, Nicol, for Madras, 

SaturpDay Mornina. 
Arrivep—At Bristol, 6th Dee, Anna Watson, from Calcutta. 
Sartep— From Gravesend, 6th Dec. Corraghmore, Ball, for Madras and Calcutta. 


THE THEATRES. 
THE week’s novelties are few and trivial; BaLre’s two operas at Drury 
Lane and the Princess's and BovrcicavtLt’s comedy at the Haymarket 
being picces de resistance to the popular appetite, that grows with what 
it feeds on: they will most likely last till Christmas, and even then 
form part of the fare provided for holyday entertainment. 

The two new afterpieces brought out at the Haymarket to back up 
the comedy are laughable trifles, but of the most opposite kinds; the 
one depending upon character and sentiment for its interest and amuse- 
ment; the other utterly devoid of nature and consistency, and made up 
of pantomimic bustle and absurd situations. The plots of both turn on 





one person’s being mistaken for another; but the equivoque is so differ- 
ently treated that the two pieces may be taken as types of totally dis- 
tinct species of dramatic entertainments. 


Somebody Else is the title of a pleasant vaudeville, cleverly adapted to 

the English stage by the most expert and successful of playwrights, Mr. 

ANCHE, ns Moritz, a Swiss mechanic, has fallen in love with his 

Pia H Morit S } , has fallen in love with hi 

pretty ward, Louise, without knowing it; and she is equally attached to 

him. By way of stifling his lurking fondness for Louise, which he 
2 - cs & 

inks it wrong to encourage ans makes an offe lis Si 
thinks it gt rage, H mal offer to his cousin 

innie, a rustic coquette, who cares less for him than he f 1er. 
Minnie, a tie coquette, who cares less for him than he for her. 

2 return of Louise’s brother after a long absence, with a suitor for his 
The return of I broil fter a long al th a suitor for his 
sister, opers the eyes of all parties to the true state of their hearts. 
Minnie passes herself off for Louise to the brother, who feels more 
than brotherly love for her; and the opposition of Hans and Louise to 
the proposed match leads to the discovery of their mutual passion 
and the trick of Minnie. The series of perplexities in this game of 
cross-purposes are not less diverting for a vein of tender feeling: it 
gives pungency to the ludicrous dilemmas. Madame VrEstris makes 
Minnie a buxom, blunt-spoken, wilful country wench, ripe for mis- 
chief, and impatient for matrimony, but very independent towards her 
betrothed. There is a heartiness, breadth, and freedom in her perform- 
ance, which is controlled by good taste, and displays her usual tact and 
finesse. She sings a piquante song, called “ The Vixen,” very charm- 
ingly ; and is the life of the picce. The other characters are better 
dressed than acted. 

Youny England is a complete take-in: the only allusion to the subject 
of the title is made by Bucksrone, the butt and buffoon of the piece, 
who comes in with an infant swathed in a shawl and calls it “a sample 
of Young England.” ‘The fun of the farce is, that every one of the 
dramatis persone is in turn mistaken for somebody else. This 
farrago of stale practical jokes and stage-tricks is of home manufac- 


ture ; and christened on the same principle that GrorcE Roprys prints 


is auction-bills. Perhaps the misnomer is part of the jest: it is not 
the worst part either. 

Another French melodrama, called Sidonia de Molina, or Ruses de 
Guerre, has been produced at the Adelphi, aud made but little impres- 
sion. Madame Crveste plays a novice, who escapes from a convent in 
the disguise of a monk, and is discovered by her two suitors, a Spanish 
grandee and a French officer: she evaces them, and becomes by some 
mysterious means Cumerara Mayor to the Queen of Spain; when she 
gives her hand to the Frenchman. Wricut’s comical expression of ter- 
Tor at the fury of his master, the choleric grandee, enlivens a tedious 
and uninteresting plot, but cannot clear up its obscurities. It is one of 
those, pieces written to display a favourite actress in different costumes, 
that rely for their attraction on the popularity as well as the talent 
of the principal performer: their success is a test rather of her power 
and infleence than of the merit of the drama, 

At Drury Lane, Mademoiselle PLUNKET’? is dancing in the ballet of 
the Peri, with great eclit; and BALFE’s new opera is running a prospe- 
rous career, If anything stop its progress, it will be the exhaustion of 
the vocalists: how long their voices will stand the wear and tear of 
nightly performances, remains to be scen, Miss RarNFortu’s suffers 
most from the incessant straip, 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


COLD WINTER'S VIRTUE. 
Tue time has come when comfortable folks gather round the 
hearth, or brave the outer air only in armour of triple cloth and 
silk and fur: and yet in muff and cloak the fingers ache—the feet 
strive by stamping to strike fire from the ground, and ache the 
more. Soon will a yet icier rigour seize upon the expiring year ; 
that bitter season when an Arctic influence spreads over half the 
globe ; when the flesh is nipped, the blubbered lips refuse to speak, 
the fixed chin will scarcely play upon the jaw, and a smile freezes 
upon the cracked and glazed face ; when the wayfarer hastens with 
an eagerness akin to fear, and feels unsafe till wrapped in the glow- 
ing atmosphere of the Christmas room. 
“ Alas, then, for the houseless beggar old !” 
Alas, then, for him and for all the houseless; ay, and for those that 
have houses which are but a mockery of home—bare, chill, like 
our genial home only in the bricks that make the walls. The name 
of the miserable is Legion. Thoughts of those brethren shut out 
in this weather set the heart ill at ease; ghosts of envious want 
and affliction stand by and scowl upon the board— 
“ Deripiunt dapes, contactuque omnia foedant 
Immundo.” 

The hand hurries to the purse to pay a toll to penury, that it may 
leave luxury in peace—and the toll is called “ charity.” 

At that word, out start a host of accusers to damn it. It is the 
standard of fierce war, waged periodically. Now one party pre- 
vails, and it is vaunted “to cover a multitude of sins”—to be the 
virtue, greater than hope or faith itself. Now the other party 
triumphs, and the obsolete virtue becomes a sin, the parent of all 
unthrift, the lavish substitute to which indolent wealth resorts in 
evading rather than fulfilling the duties of property. Both parties 
are right each as against the other; but it remains to be seen 
whether charity, in its own true being, is concerned in the quarrel, 
or whether it is a counterfeit about which the idolizers and idol- 
breakers fight. 

Charity is, etymologically, grace, thanksgiving, gladness, alms ; 
from its name the three Graces, the attirers of the goddess of 
Beauty, borrowed their title in the country of classic poetry. In 
its modern sense, it may be described as that graceful and generous 
act which surpasses the mere letter of duty—a free grant for the 
honour and dignity not only of the granter but as a tribute to the 
universal sense of beauty and goodness. It is not leviable by law; 
it cannot be compelled under threat, or bribe, or selfish inducement 
of any kind, or it ceases to be charity. The man who gives 5i. to 
a “charitable” institution, lest qualms of conscience spoil his 
stomach for Christmas cheer, is tender only to his own creature- 
comforts. His charity still begins and ends at home, though the 
money leave his house. Mere money-giving, especially in those to 
whom money is a drug, is not charity. ‘The sympathies which 
man owes his kind are not thus to be shuffled off. ‘The “ chari- 
table ” institutions too often become no better than organized ma- 
chines to defraud real charity with ostentatious pretence, in the 
first place; and in the second, to support, upon the revenue col- 
lected in the name of charity, certain paid servants, whose appoint- 
ment is a patronage that flatters, even where it does not recoil in 
the shape of some indirect profit. 

Ay, cries the economist, charity is all that, and worse. It is a 
barren sacrifice for the idle giver ; and he who receives is allured 
from the safe and cheerful path of industry to the precarious and 
rueful sloth of dependence. That may be true of the mechanically- 
organized money-giving that passes by the name in our land and 
day, but it is not true of real charity. It is not at odds with good 
order and law ; 





“ For charity itself fulfils the law.” 
It is something not opposed to the law, though not included in it, 
but complementary to it—a law in itself, too exalted and divine to 
come within the scope of human lawmaking. 

And thus it is. While mere money-giving, especially through 
the hands of hired servants, and into the hands of the more eager 
and shameless scramblers who crowd foremost to grasp the 
largess, answers few good purposes,—failing to relieve real want 
so much as to foster reckless pauperism, and evincing little heart- 
felt sympathy between the needy and their helpers,—real charity 
gives free access to want itself, that it may speak face to face with 
wealth, seeks out the helpless in their trouble, and brings not only 
moneyed help, but the hand of kindness, the word of hope, and 
that fellowship which all alone, without other help, can protect the 
lonely heart against the darkest gloom of despair. Real charity 
stands ready, not to dole out a percentage on the rich man’s in- 
come, like a sort of counter-interest, a perquisite of organized 
pauperism, but to give help to those who need it when they need it. 
There is nothing derogatory to independence in that. The de- 
pendent on a fixed stipend thrown at the pauper, simply for the 
credit or ‘worldly honour of the giver, is degraded. But he in 
trouble, who accepts help in the hour of need, freely and 
generously given as from man to man, runs no moral danger. ‘The 
very recognition of generous feeling tends to preserve him from In- 
jury of that kind. It adds something to the fastest bonds of so- 
ciety: the mere letter of the law and its penalties never could bind 
the several members and classes together like that mingling of good 
feelings and best interests of common humanity. It is not the 
amount of what is given that avails, but to what purpose it is given, 
and for what sake. 

Some mingle with charity the highest claims of religion. The 
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companionship is not unworthy ; but it should even there be 
jealously scanned to see that it be free from corrupt motive. He 
that renders charity as a qualifying franchise which gives him a 
right to intrude into the dwellings of the poor with a tract and an 
oral lecture—or as a mere toll to free his own passage to heaven— 
desecrates both charity and religion. He, of whatever faith, that 
gives his tithe in loving kindness, in honour of the ‘+ Father of all” 
and of the spirit of goodness which he feels to be in his nature and 
in the creation, strengthens both motives by a true holy alliance. 
In that spirit was couched the address of an excellent society, 
inserted among the advertisements in our last number—the 
Stranger’s Friend Society; and the appeal will in consequence 
have a double force to many, which true charity need not disclaim. 

But the kindly-disposed will do well to remember, that they do 
not quite fulfil their own intent by relegating a pittance of gold to 
some strange officer to disburse among strange pensioners. ‘That 
kind of extra poor-rate, under the screw of “ what is expected of 
one "—“ cold as charity”—does little to supply the place of the 
comfort which is needed to make the festive Christmas a some- 
thing else than a season of hardship and despair to hosts that 
lie at our very doors. It is the hand of help given to whom needs 
it when needed, the voice of cheerful encouragement in the hour of 
tribulation, the presence of true flesh-and-blood brotherhood, that 
help to good purpose, that rouse the courage, warm the heart, | 
thaw the numbed hand of industry, and set it to work with 
grateful activity. Such is true charity, and it has no danger. 
It is like mercy, ‘twice blessed, blessing him that gives and him 
that takes”; making both happier, stronger in purpose, more effec- | 
tual servants of their kind and of society. 








RELENTINGS OF THE WAR-FACTIONS. 
Mr. O'Connetv’s alternate eulogies and vituperations of the same 
person are startling, from the suddenness and frequency of his 
change of note. But Mr. O’Connexu is not the only person who 
paints a man all black at one time and all “ celestial rosy red” at 
another. If he could but indulge the foible in moderation, he 
would find plenty of fellow-sinners to keep him in countenance. 

Naroteon in his bulletins, and in some of his dictated memoirs, 
spoke “more plainly than pleasantly” of many crowned heads, and 
especially of the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia. Yet 
in one of his relenting moods he says of his friendly intercourse 
with them at Weimar, after the peace of Tilsit, “it was like the 
companionship of young men of good family.” And certainly, as | 
far as professions went, they were friendly enough then, though in 
1813 they pelted each other with proclamations almost as foul- 
mouthed as a speech from O’ConneELt. 

To pass from a great man to men who are not exactly great 
men, there are symptoms of a relenting on the part of the ParmEr- 
ston War-party in England and the ‘T'n1ers and Opiton Barror 
alliance in France. The diatribes against perfidious Albion from | 
across the Channel are relaxing in vehemence ; and Lord Parmer- 
sTon’s organ here is beginning to regret that it cannot entirely 
coincide in opinion with politicians for whom it entertains so much 
respect, and with whom it has so many sympathies in common, as 
the statesmen just named. 

The violence and inconsistency of the alternate kissing and 
scratching of lovers have long been a theme of ridicule; but the 
“ prand passions” and “ terrible angers” of rulers and statesmen 
seem to be not one whit more respectable, while they are much , 
more mischievous. ‘There is a disgusting affectation in the parade 
of magnanimity with which veteran generals praise the patriotism 
and devotion of the troops they have decimated, or revolutionary 
leaders the character and intentions of the rivals they have sent to | 
the block. It is not the fault of the leaders of the War-factions in 
France and England that blood has not been drawn on account of 
their declamation. When they come forward each to tell the | 
public, that after all they have never thought their antagonists | 
such bad fellows, the waste and bloodshed their affected indigna- 
tion might have caused ought not to be forgotten. 

It would be useful to keep in mind these inconsistencies of orators 
of the heroic school. When the public is told that it ought to | 
assert the insulted honour of the national flag, or asked whether it 
is willing tamely to endure slavery—when wars and insurrections 
are hinted at or broadly recommended—it would do well to ask 
itself what will the speaker six months hence say of the people he 
is now denouncing ? A problem of any kind is an excellent sedative 
to anger. The curiosity roused by the question would incline the | 
most excitable public, instead of getting into a passion and work- | 
ing mischief, to wait quietly till time solved the riddle. And thus | 
the “ leading tragedian” in St. Stephen's or on the bustings might 
become as harmless a stimulant of the passions and imagination as 
the “ leading tragedian” of Drury Lane or Covent Garden. 


RAILWAY BUSINESS IN PARLIAMENT: RAILWAYS 
IN THE SOUTH OF SCOTLAND. 
Jupicious management on the part of the Railway Committee of 
the Board of Trade might make the appalling number of com- 
peting lines of railway, which threaten to engross the whole time of 
Parliament next session, a source of public advantage. If each 
railway is to have its own Committee, it is difficult to see how the 
House of Commons is to find time for other business. Many of 
the projected railways, however, are lines planned in direct rivalry 
with each other; and more of them may be grouped together as | 
Suggesting the inquiry, from which will the district derive most | 
benefit, at least in the first instance? ‘The bills which admit of - 


now the case. 


being thus classed together might all be referred to the same Com- 
mittee ; and this Committee might first hear evidence relating to 
the general structure and capabilities of the district, and then pro- 
ceed to decide what lines ought to be immediately commenced, by 
calling upon the promoters of each to prove—that it is likely to 
be a paying speculation ; that it will accommodate a large public, 
and promote the development of the natural capabilities of the 
district ; that it will not materially interfere with the prospects of 
success of another line calculated to further those ends to a greater 
extent. By this means, the fate of a number of bills might be 
settled with almost as little expense of time and trouble as in 
the ordinary way of proceeding would be spent upon each of them, 
and with more benefit to all. 

The peculiar conformation of the island suggests natural districts 
for the purposes of this classification and distribution of business. 
There are six elevated or comparatively elevated districts, sepa- 
rated from each other by level spaces little raised above the sea. On 
the South, are the high lands of Cornwall and Devonshire, and 
resting on them the chalky uplands of Wiltshire, with their project- 
ing arms running South of the Thames into Kent and North into 
Norfolk ; on the West, are the Welsh mountains; and North of 
these two, the hill-country which extends from the banks of the 
Trent to the Tyne and the Eden. These elevated regions are sepa- 
rated by the low and level district which attains its highest elevation 
about Stafford and Birmingham, and sinks by easy gradations to the 
level of the sea at the mouths of the Severn, the Mersey, and the 
Ouse. In Scotland, there are also three high districts, bounded in 
like manner by three depressions,—the “ South Hielands,” bounded 
on the South by the depression through which the Tyne and the 
Irvine (an affluent of the Eden) flow in opposite directions, and on 
the North by the low lands between the Forth and Clyde; the 
Highlands, bounded by the latter depression on the South and the 
“ oreat glen” of Scotland on the North; and the Ross-shire and 
Sutherlandshire hill-country North of the great glen. 

On all the depressions, railroads may be constructed (if there is 
capital and population) with comparative ease. Some of the np- 
lands, from their natural conformation, or from their being densely 
peopled and having large capitals invested in their mining and 
manufacturing processes, admit of being intersected by railway 
lines—at the cost, it is true, of more labour and capital, but still 
with fair prospects of gain. These may be regarded as indepenl- 
ent railroad districts; while the less accessible or less thickly in- 
habited hill-countries can only be taken in connexion with the 
adjoining level district. 

On this basis of classification, the great natural districts in which 
railways are actually in progress are—1. The Southern upland, or 
London district. ‘This includes the continuous lines of railway 
made or in contemplation from Falmouth, through Exeter, Bristol, 
and London, to Norwich and ail the country to the South. 2. The 
Midland level district ; including the systems of railway communi- 
cation to the North-west of Bristol, London, and Norwich, of 
which Birmingham and Manchester are the centres. 3. The North 
of England upland district ; in which York and Leeds are the 
centres of railway enterprise, extending to Lincoln on the South, 
and Newcastle and Carlisle on the North. +. The South of Scot- 
land district ; within which would fall the railways constructed or 

] 


| projected North of the Newcastle and Carlisle line, to and includ- 


ing the lines which connect Greenock, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 
5. The Middle level district of Scotland; comprehending all rail- 
ways North of the Greenock, Glasgow, and Edinburgh lines, as far 
as Aberdeen and the Murray Frith. ‘Two districts would at pre 
sent be sufficient for Scotland; but the wealth and enterprise 2! 
ready directed into this channel in England would require a s' 
division of its great districts: for exampie, of the Southern up! 
into the Bristol * and London districts; of the Midland level, into 
the Birmingham and Manchester; of the North of England upland, 
into the York or Leeds and the Newcastle districts. 

The chief advantage of such an arrangement appears to be, that 
while it leaves private enterprise free to project and choose th¢ 
most promising lines, it would tead Parliament to decide upon the 
lines to be first adopted with a view to larger considerations of ge- 
neral utility. But the plan has another recommendation. At the 
meeting of Parliament, the applications for railway-bills could be 
laid at once on the table of the House of Commons by the Railway 
Committee of the Board of Trade, classed together according to 
their respective districts. ‘The members of each Committee would 
he district. The mem- 
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bers who took most interest in such inquiries and showed most ap- 
titude for them would come to be intrusted with them year after 
year; and thus a class of Members of iament would be formed, 
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This idea has been suggested by a controversy now keenly waged 
in the upland district of the South of Scotland. The problem there 
is, the most advantageous method of connecting the English rail- 





vay system, of which the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway f 
the Northern limit, with the railway system which connects Edin 
burgh and Glasgow. A line along the East coast to connect New- 
castle and Edinburgh by way of Berwick is partially in progress. 
But before there was any certainty of this line being constructed, 
a line was proposed from Carlisle, up the valley of the Annan to 
the Upper Ward of Clydesdale; from which diverging branches 
might lead to Edinburgh and Glasgow. A line was proposed about 
the same time from Carlisle, across the valley of the Annan to 


* The railways of South Wales miglit be included within the Bristol district. 
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Dumfries, and up the valley of the Nith to join the Ayrshire and 
Glasgow system of railways. No person acquainted with the coun- 
try could for a moment hesitate as to which of these lines could be 
most easily and economically constructed, or was most likely to pay. 
Looking alone to the communication between Carlisle and the manu- 
facturing district of which Glasgow is the centre, the case stands thus. 
The line to the Upper Ward of Clydesdale (the Caledonian 
Railway) is the shorter by 133 miles. On the other hand, the sum- 
mit-level of the line to Ayrshire (the Glasgow, Dumfries, and Car- 
lisle Railway) is only 600 feet, and attained by easy gradients ; 
while the summit-level of the Caledonian line is 1,000 feet, of 
which 700 feet must be ascended in a distance of less than 10 miles, 


along a narrow valley, with innumerable abrupt windings between | 


steep hills. The most thinly-peopled country through which the 
Caledonian Railway passes is between Gretna and Lanark; the 
most thinly-peopled country through which the Carlisle, Dumfries, 
and Glasgow Railway passes, is between Gretna and Kilmarnock. 
The distances are nearly equal. The population of the parishes 
through which the Glasgow, Dumfries, and Carlisle Railway 
passes, is 80,686; the population of the parishes through 
which the Caledonian Railway passes is 28,195. Betwecn Gretna 
and Kilmarnock are Annan and Dumfries, small harbours with a 
fair trade, capabilities for increasing it, and steam communication 
with Liverpool ; and the mineral district of Muirkirk: on the latter 
there is not a single town or mineral district. ‘The only circum- 
stance which could for a moment turn the scale in favour of the 
Caledonian Railway, would be its offering the means of connecting 
Edinburgh as well as Glasgow directly with the English railways, if 
there were to be no other railway communication between Kdin- 
burgh and the English railways. ‘The comparative merits of these 
two rival lines can only be decided when it is known with certainty 
whether the Edinburgh and Newcastle line is to be immediately 
constructed. ‘There are other railway speculations, the feasibility 
of which is dependant upon the adoption of the Caledonian, or the 
Glasgow, Dumfries, and Carlisle line. There is an intermediate 
line between those by which it is proposed to connect New- 
castle with Edinburgh and Carlisle with Glasgow—a line connect- 
ing Hawick with Edinburgh on the one hand and Carlisle on the 
other. Again, it is alleged that the promoters of the Caledonian 
line will depend mainly for their profits upon carrying on a commu- 
nication between Edinburgh and Glasgow along their branches from 
Lanark to those cities, in competition with the existing Glasgow 
and Edinburgh railway. It is for the interest both of the private 
speculators in these competing lines of railway and the whole in- 
habitants of the district, that the adoption or rejection of each be 
made to depend upon its superior fitness as part of a system to 
develop the natural resources of the district; and therefore the 
whole ought to be referred to the decision of one Committee, im- 
powered to investigate their mutual bearings from this command- 
ing point of view. 


pee eee ree 
ECCENTRIC PARTY MOVEMENTS. 

Wenk it not that prospects of place and patronage give something 
like common purpose to certain sections of the political world, it 
seems probable that party would go to “ everlasting smash.” A 
man might almost as well be impartial now, for any peace and 
safety that he finds in consorting with any party. It is all guerilla 
warfare, and everybody else is “the enemy.” You see it in the 

ress: being Conservative cannot save the Zimes trom the Post 
and Standard, the Standard from the Times and Post, or the Post 
from the Herald: 

“* Black, white, and red, in eddying clouds are tost, 
And in the dust they raise the combatants are lost.” 

If it go much further, we shall have the Standard quarrelling 
with the Herald, just as that quarrelsome fellow Joun Liturn, 
having no one else to quarrel with, Joun quarrelled with Linnurn. 
A practical politician cannot tell who are his supporters, and states- 
men cannot shift so fast as those who dodge them with allurements 
and punisiments; so that the hand held out to grasp the offered 
praise is just in time to catch a rap on the knuckles. Sir Roper? 
Peex is not only abused for everything he does by somebody, but 
the very thing that is lauded in him at one moment is condemned 
out of the same lips at the next. After the State trials, you would 
have thought that there was to have been another Lichticld House 
compact; for there was first Lord Joun Russet blarneying O’Con- 


graphical confession conveyed in the antithesis. So the Chronicle 
says, that we all turn, and the peculiarity of Mr. O’Connexx’s 
gyration lies in a kind of castanet accompaniment— 

“We on this side of St. George’s Channel are a grave and decent people; 
and we hold fast to the gravities and decencies even of tergiversation. We 
change and chop about enough; nor is there any nation in the world of which 
the leading men can more unscrupulously take up a scheme to serve the pur- 
pose of the hour, and more recklessly throw it over when they find it does not 
serve them any longer. But then ‘il y ades formes.’ We take some little 
time to turn round, (that is, everybody except the Times): we express our in- 
cipient vacillations with hesitation and ambiguity. * * * Whocan have 
changed more frequently and more completely than Sir Robert Peel, and Sir 
Jame: Graham, and Mr. Gladstone? But, gracious powers! who ever heard 
of their snapping their fingers in the middle of an act of apostacy ?” 
| In illustration, bits of our remarks are copied as follows, substi- 
| tuting “ Peel” for “ O'Connell,” “ Conservatives ” for ‘‘ Simple Re- 
pealers,” divers things for ‘ Federalism,” with a few other mere 
verbal mutanwla; the substitutions being marked in Italics— 

“ Sir Robert Peel seems determined to try experimentally how far the Con- 
servatives can be fooled, One fancies at each new trick that his majority must 
find out the delusion at last, and be enraged; but they awake not. They are 
at times sounded to see how they remain in their duty; and as truly as a re- 





peater chimes in answer to the pressure of the thumb, so does the crowd of 
Conservatives respond to some old party signal with * loud cheers.’” 

“ Peel bas tried to retrieve his position by casting’ protection (or free trade, 
or church ascendancy, or religious equality, or party- spirit, or disregard of party, 
as the case may be) to the winds.” 

“As he generally is when he has some less patent purpose to effect, he 
on i — and circumlocutory, mixing up that subject with attacks on 

NPs, ac. 

« Amidst all this, flowed a stream of defence against the imputations that 
he ever meant to conecde anything, (or ‘ that he ever did not mean to concede 
everything, as the case may be); ‘and he wound up by telling the country 
gentiemen, and West Indians, (or the Free-traders, or the Orangemen and 
Ligh Churchmen, or the Irish Catholics, or the expectant Tory barristers, as 
the case may be,) that monopolies cannot be muintained, (or that agriculture 
must be protected, or that no diffcrence should be made between Catholic and 
Protestant, or that the revenue of the Established Church of Ireland must not 
be touched, or that judicial promotions must be made on the sole consideration of 
JSitness, or that party consideration must influence judicial appointments,’ as the 
case may be.’’) 

Our sportive parodist asks us if this description, so applied, is 
not better than the original? Itis not for us to say. It seems to us 
remarkably good, because, for newspaper-writing, uncommonly like 
the truth: but we cannot be expected to pronounce how much of 
the excellence lies in the original, how much in our emendator’s share 
of the composition. The idea of applying it to Sir Ropert Peex did 
certainly not strike us last week, or we might have altered it to” 
that construction: but, sooth to say, we must confess that we do 
not write “articles” and then look about to see whom to fling them 
at, as artists are wont to make a design and then see what subject 
it can be said to illustrate. ‘The Chronicle is evidently beyond our 
humble skill in artistical craft; which makes us doubt the corrects 
ness of certain misgivings, that the description is rather better 
suited to O'CoynELi than Peex. PEEL, it is true, has changed ; 
but he has not changed faster or further than the public itself, 
which he mirrors pretty well—not the “ public” of newspapers 
writers, but the public of the shops and the Registration Courts. 
Ilis ambition, we take it, is to be, hardly the leader, still less the 
tyrant, but the head servant of the British nation: all men 
have their hobbies, and some are more mischievous than that. He 
watches closely to see which way his master the “ pensive public” 
winks; and he is ready with an obedient start to do the bidding 
before others, if he thinks that the public really and truly wishes 
what people say. Now O'’Connewx not only snaps his fingers— 
which is undoubtedly heinous—but he tries to bamboozle his pub- 
lic; and he does it, too, with tongue in cheek, as impudent school- 
boys make game of the schoolmaster. Pex cares little for abstrac- 
tions, and seldom meddles with principles, except to justify some 
tangible thing to be done immediately: O'’Conneue has amused 
Ireland with the impossible abstraction Repeal for years—with 
verbal figments, such as “ Precursors,” ‘ Volunteers”—or even 
with apocryphal traditions and symbolical velvet caps—with 
toys and shadows of toys. ere is another discrepancy— 
the Conservatives have their eyes wide open; they are not deluded, 
but they cannot help themselves: they deplore Pexx’s Liberalism, 
but cannot stop him, because they cannot do without him. The 
Simple Repealers are by no means so clear-sighted: they chuckle 
over O'ConneELt’s vagaries with all the doting admiration of an old 
grandmother when a spoiled boy is setting a trap to trip her 








NELL, and next O'Connewr thanking the Whigs for appointing such 
acquitting Law Lords, and the Morning Chronicle writing special 
leaders echoing the briefs of O’Connetu’s counsel. The time for 
the alliance ripens, and action is looked for ; when, lo! O'Connen. 
is throwing Whigs to the winds, the Chronicle is writing down Re- 
peal and its congeners as humbug, and the Liberator is retorting in 
his Arcadian dialect. ‘The Chronicle and the Times are hunting 
in couples, O’Connewu being the prey; and the sport is glorious; 
when, hey presto! the Chronicle takes a new turn, and is O'Con- | 
NELL's apologist. The present game at politics is like foot-ball, in 
which the fun lies less in kicking the dead leather than the shins 
of everybody else, friend or foe. 

In his last act of Phil-O‘Connellism, however, the Chronicle has 
the merit of ingenuity, and is quite welcome to tag our composition 
with its own Italic type in the game of seeing how far any stricture 
can be made to fit anybody : the puzzle is appropriate to the player. 
The amusement invented by our thrice-worthy contemporary con- 
sists in applying our remarks on O'Conne t's tergiversation to Sir 
Ropert Prev. A celebrated authoress, moralizing once on the 
hypocrisy that consults appearances, said, “* Our face we wash 


up: they push forward the fatal machine, heedless of the most 
judicious Laocoon that can interpose advice— 
“ Sacra canunt, funemque manu contingere gaudent.” 

But what does this attack on Peen mean? Of all men, he ought 
to be most welcome to the Chronicle. No man has done more to 
advance principles occasionally advocated by the leading Whig 
journal. The reasons for a Whig support of Pen might be echoed, 
with a difference, from the Tory attacks upon him. The very 
Chronicle which we quote has an extract from the Dublin Evening 
Mail, which says that the system of making appointments irre= 
spectively of party is to be carried out on an extensive scale, and 
then assaults the Premier thus— 

“ It is notorious that his policy bas broken up the party—the strongest and 
most compact with which a Prime Minister of England ever commenced a Pat- 
liamentary career; and that his course of acting has left him, even in the en- 


joyment of apparent power, without a personal friend in the wide world. He 


fancies, and go states it, that he is carrying out une grande pensée—that he is 
establishing ‘ new combinations,’ extinguishing party in the state, and creating 
a patriotic unity of principle, by which the Government shall be carried on 
without difference of opinion. But he will fail, signally and fatally fail, in 
realizing a project in which no man ever yet succeeded—namely, that of found- 
ing an Utopia.” 





every day, our fect never,”—unconscious of the extraordinary bio- 





Does this vex the Whigs, by spoiling their game ? 
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SERVANTS, ENGLISH AND IRISH. 

Tue Dublin Pilot recurs to a controversy with the Spectator on 
the anti-Irish feeling prevalent in England, which our contempo- 
rary supposed to be displayed in the common adjunct to adver- 
tisements for servants—‘ No Irishman need apply.”  Hastily 
sketching the more obvious characteristics of servants, English 
and Irish, we ascribed to the deficiencies of the Irish for common 
servitude the real reasons for the repulsive adjunct.* The Pélut 
quotes the whole paper, with the admission that “ there was an 
evident effort at impartiality, and it has almost succeeded.” We 
may allow in turn that there is an evident improvement in the 
view of our antagonist, and that he is almost rational. He pro- 
ceeds witb his rejoinder thus— 

“ We appeal to that impartiality, and we ask, whether, accepting the cha- 
racters drawn by our contemporary himself, does not the description of each 
render the Irish, whatever they may be as servunts,as men and women far 
more estimable than the English? Nay, is there not in the very qualities be 
has respectively attributed a higher order in the Irish character? If the Irish 


are worse servants, it is easily accounted for, at least in the early stages of their | 


servitude, and is perfectly compatible with the bigher moral and intell: ctual 
qualities which our contemporary describes them to possess. The poverty of 
the Irish people’s homes accounts for their total ignorance of the initiatory 
offices of a servant. What preparation can they have gone through in early 
habits? They never had meat of their own to dress—no boards, no furniture 
to clean—no beds to make—no clothes of sufficient extent to form or alter; 


not even the cow, to practise the arts of the dairy with, is now left to the poor | 


Irish peasants. They come to service totally uninitiated in those preparatory 
employments which in an English peasant can be developed when they act in 
richer establishments. Yet in admitting for the Irish peasants the superivrity 
of intelligence and of heart, does not our contemporary admit their suse: pti- 


bility of becoming, when instructed, a far superior class, even of servants, to | 


the dull, plodding, heartless, mere machine-creatures he admits to be the cha- 
racteristic of the English servants? and do we not therefore perceive in that 
un-Cbristian and un-Irish slander at home, implied in the words so prevalent 
here among the Irish Ascendancy party, ‘ No Catholic need apply,’ the prop:- 
gation of its echo in Engiand, * No Zrish need apply,’ whether Protestant or 
Catholic ?” 

The writer raises the further question, whether the repudiation is 
confined to the mere servile race; but into that we need not follow. 

In the foregoing passage the ground is a little shifted. ‘The very 
thing we said was, that Irish are not rejected as men or women, or 


as inhabitants of a particular country, but simply as servants; and | 
when masters choose servants, ‘the question is, not what suits the | 


domestic in the master, but vice versa. Nor did we consider what 
the Irish or English could be made, but took them simply as we 
found them. Individual English masters are not bound to supply 
defects of Irish education. There is much force in our contem- 
porary’s remarks on that point; but they have a wider application 
than he thinks. A good deal of his complaint of bad and defective 
education applies not more to Ireland than to England. ‘The want 


of a better education for servants is an English as well as Irish | 


grievance, and is one reason why servants are so “bad.” All 
sweeping condemnations of class are foolish, and we as little meant 
to condemn the English as the Irish: give both fair play, and both 
would do better. The “ bad” English servant owns the same 


flesh and blood as make the most virtuous and generous of our | 


race ; but no class is perhaps more imperfectly educated as to mere 
reading and writing; while, immured from an early age in the 
kitchen or the nursery, the English maid-servant grows up to be 
the least taught by experience of any creature in the world. 

But the servant class has a heavier charge to bring against the 
English master. In no country is the servant so haughtily treated, 
except where he isa slave. There is almost an absence of inter- 
course between the master and servant: confined to certain se- 
cluded rooms apart from the family, the domestic is denied the pri- 
vilege of “ followers,” as friends of that class are called. If kind- 


ness is accorded, it is done as the blessing vouchsafed by a superior | 


to an inferior being. In the commonest acts of daily life, the 
master, enraged at any impediment to the smovth path of his own 


intent, usurps the whole will of his servant, and dictates in matters | 


from the gravest to the most trifling, with peremptory command. 
The servants must not laugh in company, be the jest ever so smart; 
must not sing in the kitchen; must not go out except on errands, 
and must not loiter then; must not “ associate ” with the chil- 
dren ; must not “answer” when scolded, even when scolded wrong- 
fully; must “ know their place,”—which is something far beneath 
that of the fellow man called master, who sits at the receipt of 
service from morning till night, and deems it ill-bred to repay a 
single one with a “thank you.” In short, the servant is, not a 
slave, for he can always give warning, but he is ever a domestic 
alien, whose “ place” is never home, whose daily fellow-sojourners 


are never companions. Is it wonderful that English servants are | 
dull, sulky, self-seeking, and alienated? Would not the wonder | 
be were it otherwise? Much of this bad domineering spirit | 


has migrated with the Anglo-Saxon race, and still prevails in 
Republican America; as we learn from native writers. Its 
Opposite can nowhere so readily be found as in despotic 
Italy; where the domestic is really part of the family, the com- 
panion of master and mistress, at table and in conversation ; 
and where, if the peculiar national wit of the Irishman be not ex- 
celled, nor the manual skill of the Englishman, both are outdone in 
heartiness of good fellowship, in discretion, a self-respecting cour- 
tesy, and broad intelligence. In mere book-teaching both Britons 
might bear the prize; but the Italian servant has conversed with 
the master, has danced with some of the family at the festa di ballo 
in villeggiatura, and has a self-possessed carriage, and a tongue 
that is even classical. You would say that the Italian is a superior 
being: not at all; only he is not “kept at a distance,” and his 
common humanity comes out. 

* See “ The Saxon or the Savage,” Spectator, 9th November 1844. 


| houses in which Sir George Saville and the Speaker Onslow had 


einen 





If it be a question of making servants better, let us join to do it, 
both in England and in Ireland; but let us not impute the difficul- 
ties of that unlucky class to untrue reasons, lest we mislead. We 


amendment ; for we really believe that much good may be done by 
making England, its peculiar exactions and customs, its faults if you 
will, better known to the Irish who depend on English employment. 


THE POST-OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY. 
Tuere are five hundred thousand persons in London who have a 
| history. That is, there are five hundred thousand, whose designa- 
| tions, occupations, and whereabouts, are noted in the Post-office 
| London Directory—who have each “a local habitation and a name.” 
You have their names, Christian and surname—their professions ; 
and from the localities they inhabit or transact business in, those 
who know London can give a pretty accurate guess at their circum- 
stances and favourite recreations. Do we know as much of nine- 
tenths of the people whose names occur in the history-books ? 

Five hundred thousand persons out of a population of less than 
two millions is a large proportion to have a history. The histori- 
cal characters of Rome never stood in so large a ratio to the whole 
ofits inhabitants. If we keep out of the United States, where 
every citizen, in virtue of his being an infinitesimal part of “ the 
sovereign,” has a patent of nobility, never was there a city with so 
| numerous an aristocracy as London. For every historical charac- 
ter is part of the aristocracy of his country—titled or untitled. 

They are a curious subject of study the forty-nine volumes of the 
Post-office London Directory. They have gone on increasing in 
| size more rapidly than the Metropolis itselt—each new one more 
| bulky than its predecessor—until Vol. I. shows beside Vol. XLIX. 
(which is to serve as the London gvide for ‘ the ensuing year”) 
like a shrimp in the sauce beside the salmon. The earlier volumes 
carry us back into an obsolete London. We there read of Swallow 
Streets, which Time, “* edax rerum,” has swallowed up; of North- 
umberland Coffeehouses, Slaughters Coffeehouses, Boars’ Heads, 
and other places of refreshment, over whose sites cabs and omni- 
buses (which in those days were unfleshed Platonic ideas yet un 
develuped to human perception) are now driven as ruthlessly as 
| ever plough was driven by the old Romans over the razed walls 








| 

| and bulwarks of hostile cities. 

| The residents enumerated in the early volumes of the Poste 
office London Directory are a select few—an exclusive circle—come- 
pared with those who now find place in its columns. The first 
volume is as recherché as a Red Book. These volumes—and in 
old-established firms the whole unbroken series is generally 
| to be found—may serve the citizens in lieu of genealogical 
| registers—may be to them what the herald’s records were to the 
sixteen-quartered Barons of Germany. The families of the mere 
| chant-princes of London may take precedence according as their 
| ancestors are to be found named in the Post-office Directory 
| for 1756, or only creep in about 1784. Those of the former year 
may boast with the Douglas, that men have seen their stem as the 
' full-grown oak, but never as the sapling—for there is no Post-office 
London Directory of an earlier date to contradict them. 

A pleasing picture may be traced to the mind’s eye, of the head 
of one of those old families on a winter's evening impressing upon 
his first-born the duties which devolve upon the representatives of 
such sires. Placing his glass of port (from the statistical tables of 
Messrs. Suaw, Maxwewn, and Heapny, it is clear that port is 
coming back to its legitimate ascendancy in England) ona slimes 
shanked table at his left hand, after giving the fire a rousing stir 


| with his right, he takes the boy between his knees, and, turning‘ 


| over volume after volume, he traces the migrations of their 
| ancestors from street to street, with such complacent pride as the 
Delaware or Mohawk was wont to trace those of his ancestors 
from hunting-ground to hunting-ground. “ In the year 1760, the 
| year in which George the Third—God bless him!—(and an inter- 
jectional sip of port accompanies this interjectional exclamation) 
mounted the throne, you find your great-grandfather in Court, 
| Cannon Street. I will take you there some holyday: it is a fine 
roomy old mansion, with hall, and stairs, and suites of apartments, 
aud ornamented doors and windows, like a nobleman’s country re- 
sidence ; and the court-gates locked at night gave it an air of digs 
nitied seclusion. In 1784, your grandfather was living in Golden 
Square—look it out in the map of London. Yes, it does look 
dingy and close now, that one gets into it after crossing Regent 
Street; but in those days it looked spacious compared with the 
narrow streets out of which one went into it. And it was quite a 
different class of people who inhabited it—not foreigners and 
fiddlers, but great army-contractors, rich West Indians, and parte 
ners in the oldest houses in the City. My father, however, always 
thought it, as you do, rather confined. 1 remember when we went 
to live in Leicester Square, his first remark every morning on enter- 
ing the breakfast-parlour was, ‘ Ay, one can breathe here.’ But my 
father had been at school at Harrow, and had high notions. He 
liked Leicester Square, because he had got the house Sir Joshua 
Reynolds once lived in, and could see from the windows the 








lived. And now, with God's blessing, we have a good house in 
Place, Belgrave Square. So mind, you young dog, you don’t dis- 
credit your family. And now go play, for I must have a nap.” 
These annals or year-books of London may appear to fastidious 
antiquarians not to go very far back. But they go further back 
than the annals or year-books of Great Britain; for Epmunp 
Burke's Annual Register appeared for the first time in 1748—two 
years later than the first Post-office London Directory. 


are glad to see the Pilot leading the way among Irish journals in 
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A New View of Iusanity. The Duality of the Mind, proved by the Structure, 
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DR. WIGAN’S DUALITY OF THE MIND. 
Tue object of Dr. Wican’s work is to prove that the two hemi- 









“ At this point I concluded that the author had arrived at the same result 
as myself; his previous arguments having so logically led to it: when, to m 
great surprise, he suddenly turns away from the direct path, and proceeds ag 
follows— 

“« Admitting the general truth of this description, as attested by many and 
curious examples, the fact may be explained in some cases by the coexistence 
before the mind [the mind! when he has just shown that there are two] of 
real and unreal objects of sense, each successively the object of belief; a phies 
nomenon possibly itself depending on the doubleness of the brain, and of the 
parts ministering to perception, though we cannot obtain any certain proof 
that such is the case. But this explanation will not adequately apply to the 
instances where complete trains of thought are perverted or deranged, while 
others are preserved in sufficiently natural course to become a sort of watch on 
the former, ” 

The practical conclusions Dr. Wigan would draw from his 
alleged discovery are not so fully handled as his arguments of proof, 
Indeed, they do not from their nature admit of so elaborate a de- 
tail, depending much upon individual application, even if the 
duality of the mind was established. They are, however, twofold— 
educational and medical. In the educational part, we are to 
strengthen in youth the healthier mind by proper studies and train- 
ing: but as nothing specific is as yet deduced, it really amounts 
to little more than “train up a child in the way he should go.” In 
the medical phase, Dr. Wiaan would direct attention to the bodily 





| state of the patient in all cases of eccentricity or apprehended in- 


spheres of the cerebrum or true brain are two organs, not different | 
| flaming the brain. In these conclusions, however, Dr. WiaAn stops 


but double or dual, like the eyes, the hands, and so forth. And the 


Doctor holds, that although their action is united in a healthy and | 


vigorous state, especially in the case of a well-trained person, yet 
that each brain is capable of receiving separate impressions, as the 
two hands may be differently occupied at once or we may see a dis- 
tinct object with each eye. To this alleged constitution of the brain 
Dr. Wien attributes many mental phenomena. In fact, by means 
of it, he resolves all the puzzling moral and metaphysical questions 
that may arise between raving madness, and the sound mind of the 
well-constituted, well-educated, mathematical and classical scholar. 
The scholar exhibits both hemispheres of the brain, (or, in Dr. 
Wican’s phrase,) both brains in a healthy state, the weaker brain in 
a perfect submission to the stronger ; in the raving maniac, without 
lucid intermission, he considers that both brains are completely 
diseased. All intermediate stages display, he conceives, a conflict 
more or less between the stronger and weaker or the healthy and 
diseased cerebrums. In the case of vast numbers whose consti- 
tution is sound, whose education has been good, and whose circum- 
stances are easy, the conflict may be rare or slight ; but the strug- 
gle is often going on with most men of nervous temperament, or of 
pursuits in which imagination predominates over rigid reality, or 
persons of bad habits, who are continually doing things they know 
to be wrong, and are sorry for when done. It is upon this principle 
Dr. Wican explains the difficulty which most of us have felt at 
some time or other of fixing the attention upon one subject ; the 
efforts we have to make, and often uselessly, to expel thoughts that 
will intrude themselves ; and the actions we frequently hear of as 
being unwillingly committed by the perpetrator, even at the time of 
their perpetration. On the theory of the double brain he also 
resolves many cases of gross hyprocrisy, detected at last to the 
wonder of the neighbourhood ; or sudden change of character in 
advancing life, when the respectable pattern man breaks out to the 
horror of his friends. The hypocrite, unable, or probably un- 
willing to try to resist the impulses of his diseased brain, has 


merely concealed his doings ; the other has actually subdued the 





instigations of his weaker brain by the power of the stronger, till | 


disease or some subtile constitutional change has given’ the as- 
cendancy to the weaker organ. In the same way, Dr. WiGAn 
would resolve many phenomena of the mind; we believe we 
might say all, up to the insane who controls his weaker half upon 
all points save one, to the madman who carries on a double con- 
versation between his two brains—which conversations Dr. W1GAn 
seems to think would often show a continuous train of thought 
on one side, if they were analyzed. 

The proofs offered by Dr. Wican of his views are various. Some 
are drawn from analogy,—as the general duality of the frame in 
eyes, limbs, and other organs ; and the dual or double character of 
the germ. of the brain in the foctus. Others are derived from the 
anatomy or morbid anatomy of the brain: of which the most 
cogent are, the numerous instances of the mind remaining clear 
and apparently entire to the last, when one hemisphere of the 
brain has been destroyed or is in such a state of structural altera- 
tion that a healthy function was impossible ; whilst it is main- 
tained by anatomists, in the words of Mr. Soiy, “that there are 
no cases on record in which the mental faculties have remained un- 
disturbed when the disorganization has extended to both sides of 
the brain.” Other of Dr. Wicay’s arguments are inferences 
drawn from mental phenomena; which cannot, however, be re- 
ceived as proofs, (at least in the present state of the question, ) 
though they may stand as probable speculations. The last class of 
reasons are derived from the writings of eminent medical 
authors, who have treated on the subject of the mind,—as Dr. Co- 
NOLLY, Dr. Hotianp ; and it is certainly singular to see how 
closely they often run upon Dr. Wican’s view, but stop short of it, 
or, in his words, create “a stumblingblock instead of a bridge.” 
This is very curiously the case with Dr. Honzanp: to whom the 
book is dedicated. In his Medical Notes and Leflections, that cele- 
brated physician observes— 

“*It has been a familiar remark, that in certain states of mentalderangement, 
as well 49 in some cases of hysteria, which border closely upon it, there appear, 
as it were, two minds ; one tending to correct by more just perceptions, feelings, 
and volitions, the uberrations of the other, aud the relative power of the two 
influences varying at different times,’ 


| not hesitated to proceed to it at once, although aware that, in other chapters 
| of the book, I had already drawn the same inferences, perhaps in the same 








sanity, to discover if possible the latent disorders which may be ins 


short of some phrenologists; holding criminals responsible until 
they can clearly be pronounced insane. He also considers that the 
control of one brain by the other is very different from the control 
of our propensities and passions by the understanding and moral 
sentiments ; as, we assume, many men seem badly disposed ab 
initio, and have a unity of mind in the practice of vice. The Doctor 
also admits, that although many cases of incipient “ madness spelt 
with a” could be cured by restraint and treatment, when the 
change in the character is first taking place, yet that the present 
state of the law will rarely allow of such means being resorted to. 
To those who make a trade of jesting, Dr. Wia4n’s idea of 
“the duality of the mind” offers jokes almost ready-made. It is an 
obvious smartness to advise a suitor to whisper into the inflam- 
mable brain, or a petitioner of any.kind to get on the weak side. 
The author is equally obnoxious to fun by the manner in which he 
oceasionally overrides his hobby,—undertaking anything with his 
dual principle: and his book is undoubtedly faulty in a logical 
point of view, by the way in which he presses facts into his service 
that really have little connexion with the conclusion sought to be 
established, as well as by assuming as certain things which cannot 
from their nature rise beyond inference. Dr. Wican, however, 
has advanced enough to recommend his view to the consideration 
of the metaphysical anatomist and physician—the only persons 
who can favourably pursue the theory by comparing the last charac- 
teristics of the mind with the appearance of the brain after death. 

Bating some passages of surplusage or almost useless verbiage, 
The Duality of the Mind may be described as a collection of striking 
cases of morbid anatomy, connected with brain disease, as well as 
of singular instances of insanity and mental aberration. With these 
subjects are interspersed many anecdotes and remarks connected 
with the manners and feelings of mankind, such as a retired phy- 
sician may be supposed to have picked up in the course of a long 
and varied practice ; and these are told with the pleasant garrulity 
of threescore, though often with that force of style which arises 
from vividness of impression and earnestness of purpose. ‘The 
theory, however, is not much indebted to Dr. Wigan for the man- 
ner of its exposition; which is overloaded with extraneous mutter, 
and even with extraneous topics, marking the old gentleman to 
whom composition and the arrangement of a controverted subject 
are new employments. Some of these errors the author candidly 
acknowledges in the preface. 

“ There are occasional negligences [says he] which ought to have been 
avoided, and tautology that in offending the ear is not compensated by addi- 
tional force and clearness. There are also some errors in the succession of the 
paragraphs and chapters, and repetitions of inferences which had been already 
drawn and established. 

“ The last fault, however, is not always unintentional: whenever the facts, 
arguments, and illustrations, seemed to lead naturally to the conclusion, 1 have 





terms, from dissimilar facts, imparallel arguments, and totally different illus- 
trations, 

“ I know by experience, that works of this kind are rarely read consecutively, 
and therefore do not trust to the desultory reader the task of drawing the con- 
clusion from the whole collocation of evidence. The few men of science who 
may carefully peruse the book from titlepage to colophon, will, I hope, see 
enough to convince them that the defects arise rather from an unpractised pen, 
than from ignorance of the subject, or of the proper mode of treating it, did 
time and leisure admit of recasting the whole. Should the public be sufliciently 
interested by the novelty and importance of the theory to call for a second 
edition, I will endeavour to remove them.” 

There may be some some truth in what Dr. Wican advances 
respecting the general reader ; but we think the surest way 1s to 
make the best book possible, and compactness in scientific eX- 
position is one of the means. A good deal of the volume, however, 
has no direct bearing upon the question proposed to be established ; 
though, as these passages sometimes furnish the most amusing 
parts, we shall take our extracts indiscriminately. The following 18 
from a chapter devoted to the subject of over-cducation, especially 
in precocious children. 

WILLIAM PITT AT BELLAMY’S. 

Knowing these things, having witnessed the miserable consequences, I could 
not read the correspondence between William Pitt and his father without @ 
fecling allied to terror. Never did man go 60 near to destroy the intellect of 
his son by over-excitement as that arrogant, unreasonable and imperious, and 
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much overrated man, the great Earl of Chatham, as he is called. “ Courage, 
my son,” said he, in one of his letters, when the poor lad was complaining of 
the enormous variety of topics urged on his attention; “Courage, my boy; 
remember there is only the Cyclopzdia to learn.” William Pitt was very near 
falling a sacrifice to his father’s ambition. Great as were bis talents, I do not 
doubt that they would have been much greater had they been more slowly 
cultivated; and he might then have attained the ordinary term of human life, 
instead of his brain wearing out his body at so early anage. To see him, as I 
have done, come into Bellamy’s after the excitement of debate, in a state of 
collapse, that with his uncouth countenance gave the air of insanity, swallow 
a steak without mastication, and drink a bottle of port wine almost at a 
draught, and be then barely wound up to the level of ordinary impulse—repeat 
this process twice, or, I believe, even three times in the course of the night— 
was a frightful example of over-cultivation of brain before it had attained its 
full development. So much had its excitability been exhausted by premature 
and excessive moral stimuli, that, when his ambition was sated, it was in- 
capable of even keeping itself in action without the physical stimulants I 
have spoken of. Men called the sad exhibition the triumph of mind over 
matter: I call it the contest of brain and body, where victory is obtained at 
the sacrifice of life. 
FEIGNED MADNESS READILY DETECTED. 

The best actor that ever lived would be detected in an hour’s examination 
by a medical man of moderate experience and ordinary sagacity. Having been 
several times placed in this situation, I know the facility of detecting such as- 
sumption ; it is much greater than that of detecting the real illness of a soldier 
who dislikes the compound nitre powder and leaden pills of the battle-field, or 
of the man drawn for the militia and claiming the benefit of some defect or 
disease as a ground of exemption. In both these cases there is sometimes 
serious difficulty, which, when decided against the applicant, leaves on the 
mind a very painful dread of having committed an injustice: but in fictitious 
insanity there is no such doubt; every one attempting the deception overdoes 
the character; he only knows the grosser outlines of such cases, and in his 
attempt to fill them up he often reverses the shadows. It is, besides, impossible 
to keep up the character when the muscles of the face become fatigued ; and if 
closely watched, and his attention suddenly called to another subject, he has 
not the madman’s rapidity of transition; before there is time for consideration 
and decision, he has let fall the mask and is detected. Even the sullen look of 
melancholic requires a painful effort of the muscles of the face which cannot 
be long kept up voluntarily. ‘There is, I think, no danger whatever of success 
in any such attempt at deception, if the case be referred, as it ought to be, not 
to insulated individuals, but to a medical jury—conducting the examination in 
their own way in private, and not in the present absurd mode of cross-exami- 
nation in public before men necessarily ignorant—not merely ignorant of the 
best mode of ascertaining the fact, but wanting even the rudiments of that 
preliminary knowledge which is a small but essential part of the investigation ; 
and besides, ignorant of the habits, modes, and peculiarities of mental aberra- 
tion. The judge and counsel are generally almost as incompetent on these sub- 
jects as the jury, and quite as incapable of an enlightened decision. 

We formerly remarked upon the late Sir Henry Havrorp’s suc- 
‘cessful trial of SuaxsreRe’s test of madness. Dr. Wigan thinks it 
the only true one in very difficult cases. 

“ The difficulty of recalling a train of thought is, I believe, one of the in- 
variable accompaniments of insanity, for it is an act in which both brains are 
concerned. Shakspeare, who seems to lave known by a kind of intuition what 
it takes other men enormous mental labour to acquire, makes Hamlet say— 

et ee - ‘bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will reword, which madness 

Would gambol from.’ 
I cannot remember to have seen a single instance of insanity, however slight, 
and however incognizable by any but an experienced medical man, where the 
patient, after relating a short history of his complaints, physical, moral, or 
social, could, on being requested to repeat the narrative, follow the same series ; 
to repeat the same words, even with the limited correctness of a sane person, 
is, I believe, always impossible in the very mildest case of insanity. ‘The 
point where this inability begins, however difficult to ascertain exactly, has 
always seemed to me the point at which strict responsibility for our actions 
ceases, and the exercise of restraint by others becomes a right and a duty.” 

To the principle of the dual brain our author attributes the 
power possessed by lunatics of concealing their delusions ; though 
the effort is so painful that it is seldom long- continued. 

“In the case of positive insanity of one brain, the trouble of controlling it 
by the other may be, and most frequently is, a painful etfort, only to be under- 
taken through the influence of some strong motive, as, for exam] le, that of 
obtaining liberty. Such a man can for a time wind himself up, as it were, and 
determine that the notions of the disordered brain’ shall not be manifested. 
Many instances are on record similar to that told by Pinel, where an inmate of 
the Bicétre, having stood a long cross-examination, and given every mark of 
restored reason, signed his name to the paper authorizing his discharge Jesus 
Christ, and then went off into all the vagaries connected with that delusion. 
In the phraseology of the gentleman whose case is related in an early part of 
this work, he had ‘held himself tight’ during the examination, in order to 
attain his object; this once accomplished, he ‘let himself down’ again, and, 
if even conscious of his delusion, could not control it. I have observed with 
such persons that it requires a considerable time to wind themselves up to the 
pitch of complete self-control, and that the effort is a painful tension of the 
mind. When thrown off their guard by any accidental remark, or worn out 
by the length of the examination, they Jet themselves go, and cannot gather 
themselves up again without preparation. Lord Erskine relates the story of a 
man who brought an action against Dr. Munro for confining him without 
cause. He underwent the most rigid examination by the counsel for the de- 
fendant without discovering any appearance of insanity, till a gentleman asked 
him about a princess with whom he corresponded in cherry-juice, and he be- 
came instantly insane. ‘This was in Westminster; and by the strange anoma- 
lies of law he was enabled to bring another action in the city of London, when 
he had so completely wound himself up to the ‘sticking-place,’ that it was 
quite impossible to ‘elicit the slightest evidence of insanity, and the cause of 
justice was only obtained by permission to record the evidence taken in West- 
minster. Another similar case is related by Lord Erskine, which was detected 
by addressing the patient as the Saviour of the World; till he heard which he 
had given perfectly rational answers during many hours of cross-examination, 

nother case occurred at Edinburgh, where a gentleman, under a process 
similar to our writ of lunacy, was about to be dismissed for lack of proof, when 
a witness, who had been detained till the last moment by an accident, came 
into court and asked him what news from the planet Saturn ; he instantly re- 
lapsed into incoherence, and gave evident proofs of insanity.” 

















AN OXFORD GRADUATE ON MODERN AND ANCIENT 
LANDSCAPE PAINTERS, 

Tuts is a remarkable book—a treatise on landscape-painting at 

once intelligible to the general reader and instructive to the artist, 

written by one who is thoroughly versed in the theory and practice 

of picture-making. The Oxford Graduate has travelled through 














some of the finest scenery in Europe, observing the various aspects 
of nature with a painter’s eye and pencil in hand; he has studied 
the pictures of the great masters in all the principal collections 
abroad and at home; and his views of the art of landscape-painting 
are based on philosophy as well as experimental knowledge. His 
opinions are original, and startling from their novelty and boldness: 
they are expressed with distinctness and force, advocated with 
acute reasoning and great eloquence, and supported by a mass of 
evidence deduced from close observation of natural phenomena 
and the productions of art: and though his zeal runs into enthu- 
siasm, that frequently carries him beyond the bounds of sober sense 
and judgment, he is evidently animated by an earnest love of truth. 

The main purpose of the book is to vindicate Mr. Turner, the 
Royal Academician, against the ridicule and disparagement of 
incompetent critics, and his supremacy as a landscape- painter 
over every other artist ancient and modern. In the estimation 
of the Oxford Graduate, J. M. W. Turner is “ the greatest 
landscape-painter whom the world has ever seen” —“ above all cri- 
ticism, beyond all animadversion, and beyond all praise.” ‘To make 
out his case completely, and establish his conclusions on a firm 
basis, the author first lays down the leading principles that govern 
the art of painting, and investigates the sources of its power and in- 
fluence over the mind. Rightly regarding painting only as a medium 
for conveying ideas through the representation of objects, he infers 
that the greatest painter is he whose pictures embody most ideas 
of the highest kind in the truest and most impressive manner. He 
describes the nature and effect of the various ideas received from 
works of art; classing them under five heads. 

“J, Ideas of Power—The perception or conception of the mental or bodily 

owers by which the work has been produced. 

II. Ideas of Imitation—The perception that the thing produced resembles 
something else. 

III. Ideas of Truth—The perception of faithfulness in a statement of facts 
by the thing produced. 

1V. Ideas of Beauty—The perception of beauty cither in the thing pro- 
duced or in what it suggests or resembles. 

V._ Ideas of Relation—The perception of intellectual relations in the thing 

produced or in what it suggests or resembles.” 

Each class of ideas is clearly defined and illustrated; but Ideas 
of Truth are treated of at such length that this part of the subject 
occupies the greater part of the volume, embracing the whole 
range of the legitimate resources of art and the phenomena of na- 
tural appearances. In illustrating the influence exerted on the 
mind of the beholder by the artist’s selection of visible facts and 
mode of representing them, the author exemplifies the neglect or 
observance of the principles of art and the laws of nature on the 
part of different artists ancient and modern, by reference to acces- 
sible pictures; testing their comparative merits by the degree of 
approximation to the truth of nature in these works, and by the 
fulness and grandeur of the ideas conveyedinthem. The result is, 
that, tried by this standard, almost all the famous landscape-painters 
of the Italian and Dutch schools—Rvsens and Nicuoras Povssin 
excepted—are convicted of having studied nature imperfectly, and 
depicted her characteristics falsely and in a conventional manner. 
** Speaking generally of the Old Masters,” says the author, “I ree 
fer only to Claude, Gaspar Poussin, Salvator Rosa, Cuyp, Berghem, 
Both, Ruysdael, Hobbima, Teniers, (in his landscapes,) Paul Pot- 
ter, Canaletti, and the various Van Somethings and Bach Some- 
things, more especially and malignantly those who have libelled 
the sea.” A pretty comprehensive “only!” On the other hand, 
a few living English landscape-painters—including Turner, Stan- 
FIELD, Harpine, Prout, Cox, and Corey Fietpina—are proved 








to have depicted particular features and aspects of nature with - 


vivid accuracy; Turner alone being entirely and invariably true. 
This is a staggering assertion, calculated to shock connoisseurs 
accustomed to view with reverential admiration the works of the old 
painters, and to arouse the blind opposition of all whose prejudices 
are stronger than their regard for truth. It is not to be wondered, 
therefore, that the new doctrine preached by the Oxford Graduate 
with all the fervour and exaltation of a zealot should have been 
scouted, without due examination, as heresy and delusion, amount- 
ing almost to an hallucination or Turnermania; more especially as 
the critics are one and all treated by the author with supreme con- 
tempt. At the same time, he lays himself open to some derision by 
the transcendental tone in which he descants on the perfections of 
Turner, and by giving the reins to his fancy in describing the 
works of the moderns. It were éasy, by culling passages that are 


| flighty and extravagant, to throw discredit and ridicule on the 


author; but, leaving this, we prefer to inquire dispassionately into 
the validity of his arguments. 

The ground of comparison between the works of Turner and 
those of the Old Masters is narrowed in this treatise to a single 
point—the correctness of their representation of nature. TuRNER’s 
pictures having been accused of wanting truth and being unlike 
nature, his defender has taken his assailants on their own ground; 
and he unquestionably makes out that Turner has studied natural 
phenomena mere scientifically than the Old Masters, and that he 
depicts effects such as they never dreamed of representing. But 
some may contend that the impression produced by the land- 
scapes of Craupr, Cvyr, CANALETTI, and others—however incor- 
rect in detail and deticient in truth they may be—is neverthe- 
less more distinct and consonant with the sober brightness and 
repose of nature, than are the more daring and ambitious effects 
of light, space, and atmosphere in TurNer’s pictures; where parti- 
cular truths are apt to be overlooked in the general impression of un- 
easy exaggeration and unreality, resulting from his heightened colour- 
ing, detective drawing, and slight and vague indication of forms. 
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The root of the matter is found in the following 
DEFINITION OF PAINTING. 

Painting, or art generally, as such, with all its technicalities, difficulties, and 

ticular ends, is nothing but a noble and expressive language, invaluable as 
the vebicle of thought, but by itself nothing. He who has learned what is 
commonly considered the whole art of painting, that is, the art of representing 
any natural object faithfully, has as yet only learned the language by which his 
thoughts are to be expressed. He has done just as much towards being that 
which we ought to respect as a great painter, as a man who has learned how to 
express himself grammatically and melodiously has towards being a great poet. 
The language is indeed more difficult of acquirement in the one case than in 
the other, and possesses more power of delighting the sense while it speaks to 
the intellect ; but it is, nevertheless, nothing more than language; and all those 
excellencies which are peculiar to the painter as such, are merely what rhythm, 
melody, precision, and force, are in the words of the orator and the poet—ne- 
cessary to their greatness, but not the tests of their greatness. It is not 
by the mode of representing and saying, but by what is represented and said, 
that the respective greatness either of the painter or the writer is to be finally 
determined. 

Speaking with strict propriety, therefore, we should call a man a great painter 
only as he excelled in precision and force in the language of lines, and a great 
wersifier as he excelled in precision or force of the language of words. A great 
poet would then be a term strictly and in precisely the same sense applicable 
to both, if warranted by the character of the images or thoughts which each in 
their respective languages conveyed. 

Take, for instance, one of the most perfect poems or pictures (I use the 
word as synonymous) which modern times have seen—“ the Old Shepherd's 
Chief Mourner.” Here the exquisite execution of the glossy and crisp hair of 
the dog, the bright, sharp touching of the green bough beside it, the clear 

ainting of the wood of the coffin and the folds of the blanket, are language— 
temas clear and expressive in the highest degree. But the close pressure of 
the dog’s breast against the wood, the convulsive clinging of the paws, which 
has dragged the blanket off the trestle, the total powerlessness of the head laid 
close and motionless upon its folds, the fixed and tearful fall of the cye in its 
utter hopelessness, the rigidity of repose, which marks that there has been no 
motion nor change in the trance of agony since the last blow was struck on the 
coffin-lid, the quietness and gloom of the chamber, the spectacles marking the 

Jace where the Bible was last closed, indicating how lonely has been the life, 

ow unwatched the departure, of him who is now laid solitary in his sleep ; 
these are all thoughts—thoughts by which the picture is separated at once 
from hundreds of equal merit as far as mere painting goes, by which it ranks 
as a work of the highest art, and stamps its author, not as the neat imitator of 
the texture of a skin or the fold of a drapery, but as the man of mind. 

It is not, however, always easy, either in painting or literature, to determine 
where the influence of language stops and where that of thought begins. Many 
thoughts are so dependent upon the language in which they are clothed, that 
they would lose haif their beauty if otherwise expressed. But the highest 
thoughts are those which are least dependent on language; and the dignity of 
any composition and praise to which it is entitled are in exact proportion to its 
independency of language or expression. 

This is eloquently expressed and happily illustrated ; though it 
Buggests a qualification of the analogy between language and 
painting. ‘The influence of the medium is much more strongly 


felt in pictorial representation than in verbal description, even 
Painting is an imitative art; 


when it takes the shape of poetry. 
and though imitation is only a means to the end of conveying 
ideas, and should be limited to a suggestive indication of the 
external characteristics of objects, yet the pleasure derived from 
the mere representation of scenes and p¢rsons by means of a few 
touches of black and white or colour, must ever be a principal in- 
gredient in the enjoyment derived from a picture. Our author, 
however, repudiates this application of the term “imitation,” and 
employs it to signify that deceptive or illusory imitation of the sub- 
stance and surface of objects which aims at imposing on the senses, 
and is a vulgar error in art. 
REAL MEANING OF THE TERM “ IMITATION.” 

Whenever anything looks like what it is not, the resemblance being so great 
as neurly to deceive, we feel a kind of pleasurable surprise, an agreeable excite- 
ment of mind, exactly the same in its nature as that which we receive from 
juggling. Whenever we perceive this in something produced by art—that is to 


say, whenever the work is seen to resemble something which we know it is not— | 


we receive what I call an idea of imitation. Why such ideas are pleasing, it 
would be out of our present purpose to inquire; we only know that there is 
no man who does not feel pleasure in his animal nature from gentle surprise, 
and that such surprise can be excited in no more distinct manner than by the 
evidence that a thing is not what it appears to be. Now, two things are re- 
quisite to our complete and most pleasurable perception of this: first, that the 
resemblance be so perfect as to amount to a deception; secondly, that there be 
some means of proving at the same moment that it is a deception. The most 
perfect ideas and pleasures of imitation are, therefore, when one sense is con- 
tradicted by another, both bearing as positive evidence on the subject as each 
is capable of alone—as when the eye says a thing is round, and the finger says 
it is flat ; they are therefore never felt in so high a degree as in painting, where 
appearance of projection, roughness, hair, velvet, &c. are given with a smooth 
surface, or in wax-work, where the first evidence of the senses is perpetually 
contradicted by their experience: but the moment we come to marble, our deti- 
nition checks us, for a marble figure does not look like what it is not—it locks 
like marble, and like the form of a man; but then it is marble, and it zs the 
form of aman. It does not look like a man, which it is not, but like the form 
of a man, which it is. Form is form, Lond fide and actual, whether in marble 
or in flesh—not an imitation or resemblance of form, but real form. ‘The chalk 
outline of the bough of a tree on paper is not an imitation—it looks like chalk 
and paper, not like wood; and that which it suggests to the mind is not pro- 
perly said to be like the form of a bough, it is the form of a bough. Now, 
then, we see the limits of an idea of imitation; it extends only to the sensation 
of trickery and deception occasioned by a thing being intentionally different 
from what it seems to be; and the degree of the pleasure depends on the de- 
gree of difference and the perfection of the resemblance, not on the nature of 
the thing resembled. ‘The simple pleasure in the imitation is precisely of the 
same degree, (if the accuracy be equal,) whether the subject be a Madonna or 
a lemon-peel. 

Regarded in this sense, “ imitation” is at variance with the 
true principles of art: it falsifies every picture where it is intro- 
duced; for as none but gross, paltry, and inanimate objects can be 
imitated to deception, nobler and living things seen in juxtaposi- 
tion must appear proportionably less real in seeming than these 
vulgar accessories. If the buttons on a coat seem palpable to the 
touch, the head of the wearer appears less like flesh and blood ; if 
the eyebrow be depicted with deceptive minuteness, the eye be- 





neath looks fixed and glassy—the closeness of the imitation of the 
brow producing a rigidity that precludes all idea of animation and 
movement. Denner depicted the reflections on the pupil of the 
eye and mapped the wrivkles of the face; and the result is, that 
his heads are less lifelike than those of any other painter. A tear 
imitated to delusion on the cheek of a Magdalen turns the flesh to 
marble or ivory. What the Oxford Graduate terms “ imitation” 
we should call deception. But while denouncing imitation as false 
and contemptible, he insists strongly upon scientific accuracy in 
depicting the characteristics of natural objects and effects; and en- 
forces the necessity of significant and finished execution in paint- 
ing. It is for these qualities that he prefers contemporary 
painters of landscape to the Old Masters; who are charged, we 
think unjustly, with aiming only at illusory imitation. He thus 
characterizes the 
CHIEF AIM OF THE OLD LANDSCAPE-PAINTERS. 

The deception of the senses was the great and first end of all their art. To 
attain this, they paid deep and scrious attention to effects of light and tone, and 
to the exact degree of relief which material objects take against light and at- 
mosphere ; and, sacrificing every other truth to these, not necessarily, but be- 
cause they required no others for deception, they succeeded in rendering these 
particular facts with a fidelity and force which, in the pictures that bave come 
down to us uninjured, are as yet unequalled, and never can be surpassed They 
painted their foregrounds with laborivus industry, covering them with details 
so as to render them deceptive to the ordinary eye, regardless of beauty or truth 
in the details themselves ; they painted their trees with careful attention to 
their pitch of shade against the sky, utterly regardless of all that is beautiful or 
essential in the anatomy of their foliage and boughs: they painted their dis- 
tances with exquisite use of transparent colour and aérial tone, totally neglect- 
ful of all facts and forms which nature uses such colour and tone to relieve and 
adorn. They had neither love of Nature nor feeling of ber beauty: they looked 
for her coldest and most commonplace effects, because they were easiest to 
imitate, and for her most vulgar forms, because they were most easily to be re- 
cognized by the untaught eyes of those whom alone they could hope to please; 
they did it, like the Puarisee of old, to be seen of men, and they had their re- 
ward. They do deceive and delight the unpractised eye ; they will to all ages, 
as long as their colours endure, be the standards of excellence with all, who, 
ignorant of nature, claim to be thought learned in art ; and they will to all 
ages be, to those who have thorough love and knowledge of the creation which 
they libel, instructive proofs of the limited number and low character of the 
truths which are necessary, and the accumulated multitude of pure, broad, bold 
falsehoods, which are admissible in pictures meant ouly to deceive. 

This is exaggeration almost to untruth; and it may serve to 
exemplify how the writer vitiates his conclusions by pushing his in- 
ferences too far, What proof can he have that the old painters 
“had neither love of Nature nor feeling for her beauty,” and that 
they “sought only to deceive”? It does not inevitably follow 
from the circumstance of their having studied Nature superticially 
and represented her conventionally. We agree with him in 
attributing their deticiencies to the limitation of their aim to the 
representation of the relief of trees, hills, and buildings, against the 
sky ; but we also ascribe this limitation to their applying the same 
practice of painting that they employed in depicting a few objects 
the size of life seen close to the eye to the representation of the 
multitude of objects on a small scale in a landscape, the nearest of 
which are removed from the eye. This would account for the 
in-door scenes of ‘Trniers being excepted from the censure passed 
on his landscapes. 

Landscape-painting is, comparatively speaking, a new art; 
and Rusens seems to have been the first painter who had a 
right perception of the way in which scenery ought to be repre- 
sented. ‘The English school of water-colour painting, however, 
has done the most towards showing how atmospheric effects are 
best rendered in a picture; the transparent medium and white 
paper ground being peculiarly favourable to luminous freshness 
and aérial tone. ‘Turner was raised in this school, under 
Matron, a master of perspective, with EprmeGe and Girtin for 
his contemporaries; and the fruit of his early studies is visible 
in his thorough knowledge of linear and aérial perspective, light 
and shade, and his correct and elegant drawing (when he 
chooses) of architecture, trees, ships—of everything, in short, but 
the human figure, which he is very imperfectly acquainted with. 
No artist understands or paints the elements like ‘Turner: his 
clouds and skies, air and seas, sunlight and moonlight, transcend 
in truth and variety of effects those of every other painter: there is 
no one to compare with him in the representation of space filled 
with light and atmosphere. In all that his eulogist says of ‘TuRNER 
in these particulars we concur, with only a reservation upon certain 
minutia—such, for instance, as the recognition in his pictures of 
the precise time of day! It is unfortunate that the most exquisite 
and numerous of Turner's works, his water-colour drawings, are 
unknown to the public—thanks to the Royal Academy, which pro- 
vides no fitting place for exhibiting this class of pictures. Then, 
his oil-paintings are rarely seen from the right point of view, or 
looked at with sufficient attention : people go close up to a picture 
that can only be properly viewed from a distance of thrice its 
length, and see nothing but smears and streaks of paint ; and come 
away wondering that anybody can admire such things,—as well 
they may, for they have not seen the picture. As regards colour- 
ing, his defender truly says that Turner is very sparing of pure 
colour; the dazzling brilliancy of his effects arising not from 1n- 
tense hues but from the extension of the chromatic scale of his 
palette by an infinity of delicate modulations in the harmony of 
tints, aud the luminousness of his tone. It is the indefiniteness of 
his forms and the bad drawing of his figures that most provoke 
ridicule ; for people not being able to make out the meaning of the 
picture, are apt to regard it as only some smudges of gay colour 
harmoniously blended. This defect in Turner's pictures is thus 
ingeniously palliated by his defender, in explaining the 
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RATIONALE OF SPACE IN THE LANDSCAPES OF RUBENS AND TURNER. 

If ina painting our foreground is anything, our distance must be nothing, 
and vice versd : for if we represent our near and distant objects as giving both 
at once that distinct image to the eye which we receive in nature from each 
when we look at them separately, and if we distinguish them from each other 
only by the air-tone and indistinctness dependant on positive distance, we 
violate one of the most essential principles of nature—we represent that as seen 
at once which can only be seen by two separate acts of seeing, and tell a false- 
hood as gross as if we had represented four sides of a cubic object visible together. 

Now, to this fact and principle, no landscape- painter of the old school, as far 
as | remember, ever paid the slightest attention. Finishing their foregrounds 


clearly and sharply, and with vigorous impression on the eye—giving even the | 


leaves of their bushes and grass with perfect edge and shape—they proceeded 
into the distance with equal attention to what they could see of its details; 


they gave all that the eye can perceive in a distance, when it is fully and en~ / 


tirely devoted to it : and therefore, though masters of aérial tone, though em- 
loying every expedient that art could supply to conceal the intersection of 
i though caricaturing the force and shadow of near objects to throw them 


close upon the eye, they never succeeded in truly representing space. ” 





one. Then follows a sketch of the country, district by district, 
noting the antiquities of the places, with their appearance, popula- 
tion, and other characteristics ; the whole forming a mixture of the 
itinerary, survey, and topographical account, and most probably 
drawn from such productions, mingled with a little classical-anti- 
quarian and middle-age compilation; Leo Arricanus being espe- 
cially laid under contribution. These particulars are followed by 
sketches of the races of the motley population; and possess greater 
interest from the more attractive character of the subject, and be- 
cause Mr. Bioretp seems to have derived some of his matter from 
his own experience. We have then an account of the produc- 
tions of the country—animals, vegetables, insects, and reptiles; 
where old friends are sometimes presented with new names, and 
where, unless our memory very much deceives us, there is a long 
account of hunting the ostrich from Gotpsmitu’s Natural History. 


| After some miscellaneous particulars descriptive of Algiers before 


But only Rubens affords us instances of anything like complete observation of | 
the principle in entire landscape, ‘The distance of his picture of his own villa, | 
in the National Gallery, is no small nor unimportant part of the composition ; | 


the chief light and colour of the picture are dedicated to it. But Rubens felt 
that, after giving the very botany and ornithology of his foreground, he could 
not maintain equal decision, nor truthfully give one determined outline in the 
distance. Nor is there one; all is indistinct, and confused, and mingling, 
though everything, and an infinity of things too, is told: and if any person 
will take the trouble to keep his eye on this distance for ten minutes, and then 
turn to any other landscape in the room, he will feel them flat, crude, cutting, 
and destitute of space and light. ‘Titian, Claude, or Poussin, it matters not, 
however scientifically opposed in colour, however exquisitely mellowed and re- 
moved in tone, however vigorously relieved with violent shade, all will look flat 
canvass beside this truthful, melting, abundant, limitless distance of Rubens. 


But it was reserved for modern art to take even a bolder step in the pursuit of | 


truth. To sink the distance for the foreground was comparatively easy ; but 
it implied the partial destruction of exactly that part of the landscape which is 
most interesting, most dignified, and most varied—of all, in fact, except the 
mere leafage and stone under the spectator’s fect. ‘Turner introduced a new 
era in landscape art, by showing that the foreground might be sunk for the 
distance, and that it was possible to express immediate proximity to the spec- 
tator without giving anything like completeness to the forms of tbe near ob- 
jects. This is not done by slurred or soft lines, observe, (always the sign of 
vice in art,) but by a decisive imperfection—a firm but partial assertion of 
form, which the eye feels indeed to be close home to it, and yet cannot rest 
upon, nor cling to, nor entirely understand, and from which it is driven away of 
necessity, to those parts of distance on which it is intended to repose. And 
this principle, originated by Turner, though fully carried out by him only, bas 
yet been acted on with judgment and success by several less powerful artists of 
the English school. 

This volume, though complete in itself so far as it goes, is only 
the introductory portion of a work on art which its author is en- 
gaged upon, and the completion of which depended upon the re- 
ception given to the first. This, we understand, has been such as 
to encourage him to proceed with his undertaking: the call for 
a second edition within a year of the publication of the first is evi- 
dence of the interest it has excited. The benefit that it will impart 
to the popular taste at this juncture is very great; not merely in 
opening the public eyes tc the merits of TTurNer’s pictures, but in 
checking a tendency to rigidity and gross materialism in painting, 
and exalting the spiritual influence of art above its sensual attrac- 
tions. Our space, already too largely trespassed upon by a techni- 
cal subject treated controversially, is inadequate to the discussion 
of several points that we would fain have considered ; and we must 
be content with recommending this able and excellent treatise on 
landscape-painting to all, whether artists or amateurs, who desire to 
have their perceptions of the beauties of nature and their judgment 
of pictures enlightened, by the observation and reasoning of a writer 
possessing exact and extensive knowledge of his subject, with re- 
fined taste and elevated views. 

MR. BLOFELD’S ALGERIA: MR. HODGSON’S NOTES 

ON NORTHERN AFRICA. 

From the paucity of travellers who have ventured into the 
barbarous and badly-governed part of Africa which lies along the 
Southern shores of the Mediterranean, as well as from the interest 
which attaches to the experiment of conquest and colonization 
now attempted by the French in the district of Algiers, Barbary 
would appear to be a favourable subject for the writer: but, except 
Mr. Drummonp IJay’s Sketches of Morocco on the Atlantic sea- 
bord, the late publications that have appeared upon the subject 
have been very unequal to the theme. ‘Tnese so-called states are 
in the same condition of anarchy, and consequently of danger to 
the European, as was the whole of the Turkish empire some hundred 
years ago. Notwithstanding the number of books of travels, the 
real traveller who will encounter risks and hardships for the sake of 
new scenes is as rare as ever. The persons who have found their 
way to Barbary have either been mere tourists, who scarcely 
ventured beyond the port where they landed—or adventurers, who 
are sent about at the will of others, without much opportunity of 
making observations or minds to profit by the opportunity had they 
possessed it—or individuals without any clear conception of what 
the public wishes to know about Northern Africa, and probably 
bent upon making a book out of books. 

Among this last class is Mr. Buoreip; whose volume is a com- 
pilation from all sources ancient and modern, occasionally enlivened 
by some traits derived from personal observation, and possibly 
tested to some extent by the same means. Llaving made a per- 
sonal visit to Algeria in 1843, Mr. Biore.p determined to write 
a book about the place; but, instead of giving a narrative of his 
tour and what he saw in the course of it, he has put together such 
an account of Algeria as might have been prepared for a gigantic 
gazetteer. There is a detailed description of the city, that could 
serve as a guide-book to Algiers—as it is probably taken from 











the French conquest, and a cursory view of the arts and sciences 
among the Moors, the reader is presented with an historical sketch 
of the country, in its leading incidents, from the destruction of the 
Roman power in Africa by the Vandals to the bombardment of 
Algiers by Lord Exmouru and the conquest of the country by the 
French. 

It is needless to enter into much criticism on a compilation of 
this sort, and acompilation where, from want of skill or some 
other cause, the original materials show through the composite 
structure like the pieces of a many-patched garment. To one wha 
knows nothing of Algiers, wishes to learn something, and has not a 
good geography or cyclopedia to refer to, this book may answer 
his purpose. It is only a few scattered passages like the following 
that will be of much general attraction. 

ALGERINE ALVERTISEMENTS, 

I extract the two following advertisements to show the low rents of Moorish 
houses and lands situated a short distance from the metropolis. But the 
houses built by the French in Algiers fetch nearly the same rents as those in 
the provincial towns of France— 

“ A rural property, situated at Deli Ibrahim, sequestrated upon the head of 
Hadji Kaddour ben Hadji Mabommed Spaoueldj. It is bounded on the North 
by the gardens of Hassen Ouharour; on the East and South by that of Hamed 
Oulid Mabadi and the road of Zouaou to Deli Ibrahim; and at the West by 
the estates of Oulid ‘Taba, &c. 

“The above property is of a superficies of twelve thousand one hundred 
yards (ninety-nine acres fifty centimes.) 

“ Annual rent valued at forty francs.” 

“ A raral property, situated at Boudjareab, containing nearly three acres, 
&e. &e. 

“ Annual rent valued at eighty francs.” 

Besides these, there is an advertisement of the eternal and ubiquitous “ Pi- 
lules Morrison, ou Médicin Végétale”; and a bookseller announces “The 
Smiths,” “par” the Author of “The Maid’s Husband ”; and “ Monsieur Beille 
warns the tradesmen and dealers of Algiers that he will not pay the debts that 
Madame Beille may contract.” 

ARAB SPORTSMEN. 

Those who delight in fowling do not spring the game as we do with dogs ; 
but, shading themselves with an oblong piece of canvass stretched over a couple 
of reeds or sticke, like a door, they walk with it through the several brakes and 
avenues where they expect to find game. ‘This canvass is generally spotted or 
painted with the figure of a leopard; and a little below the top of it there is 
one or more holes, for the fowler to look through and observe what passes he- 
fore him, The partridge and other gregarious birds will, upon the approach of 
the canvass, covey together, although they were feeding before at some distance 
from each other. The woodcock, quail, and such birds also as do not com- 
monly feed in flocks, will, upon sight of this extended canvass, stand still and 
look astonished; which gives the sportsman an opportunity of coming very 
near them; and then, resting the canvass upon the ground, and directing the 
muzzle of his gun through one of the holes, he will sometimes shoot a whole 
covey at once. The Arabs have another, though a more laborious method of 
catching these birds; for, observing that they become languid and fatigued after 
they have been hastily put up two or three times, they immediately run in 
upon them, and knock them down with sticks. They are also well acquainted 
with that method of catching partridges which is called tunnelling; and to 
make the capture the greater, they will sometimes place behind the net a cage 
with some tame ones in it, which, by their perpetual chirping and calling, 
quickly bring down the coveys that are within hearing, and so decoy great 
numbers of them. 

PRICE OF FRUIT IN ALGIERS. 

Fruit is very cheap in all parts of Algeria. Of course the price varies with 
the season; but in the months of August and September I have frequentl 
bought at Algiers, which is by far the dearest town in the country, fine mus 
melons for twopence, water-melons for two or three halfpence, grapes about a 
penny a pound, and eighteen or twenty Barbary figs for the same money ; large 
pomegranates three or four for a penny, peaches about twopence a pound, and 
other fruits in proportion. 

Notwithstanding the French boast of their superiority to the 
English in the art of pleasing, and the tacit acquiescence of the rest 
of the world in their claims, it would appear that this merit only 
extends to things superficial, and fuils in important matters. When 
John Bull goes anywhere either as settler or conqueror, he sticks 
to his own customs, but rarely interferes with those of other people 
—never, perhaps, if a public servant is at the head of affairs. He 
may despise all that is going on, and take slender pains to disguise 
his view; but systematic outrage on native opinion is never per- 
mitted. Hence one source of John’s greater success in colonizing 
conquest. The French, we glean from Mr. Brorep, have erected 
houses of such a height as to command a view of the Moorish flat 
roofs or terraced-top houses where the women resorted, who are 
now deprived of this recreation ; and they have turned a mosque 
into a church! 

2. Notes on Northern Africa. 

The situation of Consul would naturally seem to give many op- 
portunities for the description of Tunisean public and private life, 
and accounts of the manners and character of the people. The 
taste of Mr. Hopeson did not, however, turn towards graphic de- 
scription, but to languages and national genealogy. Hence he 
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seems to have occupied himself with collecting vocabularies of the 
Negro races who are congregated in Northern Africa as slaves, and 
in forming speculations as to the origin of several of the African 
oples. Of his materials Mr. Hopason appears to have made a 
Fiberal use to scholars investigating these knotty subjects, and in 
contributions to scientific journals. He has now, in his Notes on 
Northern Africa, published their pith ; consisting of several voca- 
bularies of different degrees of fulness, and various remarks on the 
characteristics and probable origin of several of the races. And, 
supposing its accuracy is to be depended upon, his publication will 
be a useful addition to this class of knowledge. In some things of 
easy resolution, Mr. Honason is not, however, very exact, for he 
ascribes Latrn’s Niger expedition to the British Government. 


ANTI-CONINGSBY. 
TueEreE is a certain species of talk which is not worth much 
of itself but is curious to the examiner of mental phanomena ; 
and such is the character of the composition of Anti- Coningsby. 
Indeed it illustrates in a singular degree Dr. Wi1can’s theory of the 
duality of the mind. When the author's more healthy brain pre- 
dominates, we tind some smartness of remark, a ludicrous though 
forced kind of joke, and a dash-along style such as shows the 
reckless and ready writer. When the diseased side gets the upper 
hand, which it generally does, probability as regards life, and con- 
gruity even in the author’s insane conception of it, are alike set 
at defiance. The wildest burlesque, the most dreamy German in 
his finest phrensy of diablerie, never displayed anything half so 
monstrous as the writer puts forward as a supposed picture of what 
may be public life in this country a few years hence; and his social 
notions are still more absurd. It may be that the healthier side of 
the cerebrum plannec: a book which should throw ridicule upon 
the “gorgeous” visious in the earlier works of his hero “ Bengi- 
magne,” (Ben the Great,) as well as upon the swagger of some late 
rhetorical displays, and the pretensions of Young England. But 
the diseased organ overcame the healthy, and marred the concep- 
tion; so that the result is a lifeless abortion, stale, flat, and cer- 
tainly unprofitable. 

The time of Anti- Coningsby is about 1850; the place, for the 
most part London. ‘The private and love part of the story may be 
passed. In politics, Mr. Coningsby and Sidonia have just come 
into office; and one of their first doings is to pass a bill to permit 
Jews to sit in Parliament, and then by bribery and delusion to 
swamp the Commons with Hebrews. This assembly next declares 
itself perpetual; and not satisfied with that, the members vote 
themselves Lords. Sidonia then deposes the Queen and sets up 
as Emperor; which causes the hero of the work, Sir Clarence 
Guildford, to head a revolt. This being put down, Guildford es- 
capes into the country: but Bengimagne, being left to his own 
courses, so excites the people, that the pear soon becomes ripe, or 
rather rotten, and Sidonia has to “cut and run.” 

We have spoken of the style; which might be called vigorous 
and straightforward from beginning to end, if it were possible to 
abstract the mind from the meaning of words and fix the attention 
only upon their movement. Sometimes there is a good deal of 
smartness in the epithets and effect in the periods; brought about, 
however, by a total disregard of rule or reader. This power over 
words, and a facility in the “‘ making” of slang jokes, seem to mark 
the writer as a member of the periodical press: but if so, he is un- 
equal to a work of any length, or his mind is most assuredly in a 
dual state. 

Some snatches of verse, and one entire chapter, seem to indi- 
cate that the author’s vein is rather burlesque doggrel than prose 
tales. As the chapter in verse, descriptive of the apparition that 
appears to Bengimagne before his downfall, is tolerable of its kind, 
we will take a quotation from it, as the only specimen of Anti- 
Coningsby. 

“ Alone in his palace Sidonia sat, 
In a slouchied tiara description of hat: 
With particular care 
And a gloomy air 
He twisted the corkscrew-curls of his hair, 
And frowned like a tiger disturbed in his lair, 
ind ground his teeth, and appeared to swear. 
His features a shade or too paler than plaster, 
Portended, in toto, some shocking disaster. 
His position in fact, to the circumstance owing 
Already alluded to, daily was growing 
More ticklish and ticklish. He could not dissemble 
A strong inclination to shiver and tremble ; 
Ideas of a prison 
Already had risen ; 
And Ben having taken “ what was not his’n,” 
Such tweaks conscientious 
In Sid the sententious 
Were quite selon le regle, you'll own, 
For people who rob, 
When they sit hob-a-nob 
At eleven at night, with their conscience alone. 
The lights burned blue— 
A shadow they threw 
Of Benjamin’s nose on the painted wall, 
Like a sausage-roll of gigantic size 
Perchance would appear to our wondering eyes! 


A shape arose, a darkling shape, 

Between Ben and the door,—which cut off his escape. 

It advanced with strange unearthly walk, 

And a face that appeared blackened over with cork. 

It advanced, and the Emperor shook in his shoes, 

(For once in a way, a slang saying to use ;) 

His tongue clove to the roof of his mouth with the fright of it, 
As @ man’s does next morn after making a night of it, 





Indulging in burgundy, hock, and champagne, 
And washing them down with punch a la Romaine ! 
‘ The age of ruin is not past, 

But thine is near, ambitious Jew! © 

That crown bebind the chimney cast, 

And better it will be for you! 

The country’s going to the dogs, 

And wherefore should’st thou linger here ? 

O, lay aside those ermined togs— 

Hasten to the foreign steam-boat pier!’ 
The spectre had spoken, and vanished like smoke, or 
Spreads a /a fourchette, from the Emperor’s sight, 
Who loosened the folds of bis Young-England choker, 
And sat staring at—nothing, to left and to right.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From November 29th to December Sth. 
Books. 

Anti-Coningsby ; or the New Generation grown Old. By an Embryo 
M.P. In two volumes. 

The History of British India, from 1805 to 1835. By Horace Hax- 
MAN Wixson, M.A., F.R.S., &. Volume I. 

Australia, from Port Mucquarie to Moreton Bay; with Descriptions of 
the Natives, their Manners and Customs; the Geology, Natural Pro- 
ductions, Fertility, and Resources of that Region, first Explored and 
Surveyed by order of the Colonial Government. By Cuement Hopc- 
KINSON. 

The Chevalier ; a Romance of the Rebellion of 1745. By Mrs. Toom- 
son, Author of “ Widows and Widowers,”’ &c. In three volumes. 

Saint James’s, or the Court of Queen Anne; an Historical Romance, 
By Witiram Harrison Arnswortu, Esq., Author of “ The Tower 
of London,” &c. With illustrations by Georce CrurksHANE. Io 
three volumes. 

Notes on Northern Africa, the Suhara, and Soudan, in relation to the 
Ethnography, Languages, History, Political and Social Condition of 
the Nations of those Countries. By W1tt1am B. Hopason, late Con- 
sul of the United States near the Regency of Tunis. 





The Border Wardens; an Uistorical Romance. By Mrs. Ponsonsy, 
In three volumes. 

[A tale of Border feuds and forays; its leading incidents derived from the 
journal of Sir Roperr Cary, which was published in 1759. Sir Robert Cary, 
the hero of the romance, was Warden of the East Marches on the English 
border in the reign of Elizabeth, and resided in Berwick Castle. Between him 
and Sir Robert Ker, Warden of the opposite march on the Scottish border, 
national enmity is embittered by private quarrel. Walter Leslie, a ruined 
spendthrift dependent on Ker, is the unsuccessful rival of Cary in the love of 
Lady Margaret Dalstone, a rich and beautiful heiress. The domestic interest of 
the tale turns upon the hindrances thrown in the way of the match between 
Sir Robert Cary and the lady, by the plotting of an artful priest, who espouses 
the cause of Leslie on religious grounds, and gains over the lady’s mother to 
his scheme. But ultimately Sir Robert Cary defeats all the stratagems and 
violence of his enemies; is united to the lady ; and lives with her as peacefully 
in his castle of Berwick as a Border Warden could do. 

The love-story is the weakest and least exciting portion of the novel: its 
vicissitudes are few and slight; nor are the lovers redeemed from insipidity by 
any remarkable characteristics; though the real Sir Robert Cary was no com- 
mon man. The picture of Border warfare is clear, and probably correct in 
its details; the deadly animosities, daring feats, and acts of cruelty and lawless 
violence, that marked this local strife—the insecurity of life and property, and 
the misery entailed on high and low—are effectively set forth. ‘The habits of 
life and customs of the time are likewise indicated ; and the contrast between the 
rude ferocity of the Scotch reivers and the more chivalrous style of the English 
leaders gives variety to the sketches of manners anddress. Mrs. PonsonBy’s 
forte is description: in the conduct of a story and the development of character 
by speech and action she is deficient: the dialogue, consequently, is tedious 
and diffuse, and the occurrences have a melodramatic air. The episode of a 
Border farmer, Rowie Forster, who is plundered and murdered in a raid—and 
of his beautiful widow, Rona, who marries one of his assailants, by whom she 
is carried off as Mary Stuart was by Bothwell—is stirring and lifelike; more 
so than the main-story on which it is grafted. ] 

The Court-Partial of 18 ; a Tale of Military Life. In two volumes. 
[Horace Rawdon, the hero of The Court-Partial, deceived by a flirt, enters 
the Army, and embarks with his friend Roehampton for India. This resolve 
gives rise to a sea-voyage, a variety of sketches of Anglo-Indian characters 
and society, and an account of the capture of Bhurtpore. The voyage and 
India serve to introduce several of the dramatis persone, including the father 
of Rawdon’s eventual wife, and Lord Wyville—a coarse caricature of Lord 
Cardigan ; the “Court-Partial ” being a travestie of the celebrated Court- 
martial on Captain Reynolds, omitting the black bottle, and transplanting the 
place to Calcutta. The outward voyage and some of the scenes in India are 
written with apparent knowledge of the reality ; but their truth fails of effect, 
from the form in which it is presented. ‘The author is deficient both in the art 
and animation necessary for fiction: his manner is too heavy to impart the 
requisite life and likelihood to his incidents and dialogue; whilst the structure 
of his story, and the general arrangement of its occurrences, are too inartificial 
to excite interest. ‘The best thing in the book is the episode of Brereton ; 
who is poisoned on his wedding-day, by a native mistress, who dies with him.) 

Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces; or the Married Life, Death, and 

Wedding of the Advocate of the Poor, Firmian Stanislaus Siebenkis. 

By Jean Paut Friepericu Ricnter. Translated from the German, 

by Epwarp Henry Noe. In two volumes. . 
[ We suspect that individual liking, rather than a true estimate of the public 
taste, has prompted Mr. Nox in his choice of JEAN Paun Ricurer’s strange 
story of “Siebenkiis”: for a book whose minute detail, forced jokes, elaborate 
verbiage, and frequent unintelligibility, renders it unpopular in Germany, 18 not 
very likely to be popular here. The translator indeed combats the opinion that 
Ricurer need be more obscure to us, because his obscurity depends less upon 
language than inherent qualities: but these qualities or faults are all charac- 
teristic of the German mind, and more likely to be pardoned by Germans than 
by English readers, ‘The translation is free, and the work neatly got up. J 


The French in Rheinstadt; a Romance of the Day. A Friendly Voice 
from the Avon's Banks to the Nations of Germany. And other Poems. 

By James NisBer. 
[The subject of the principal poem is aconspiracy by som ren 
propagandists to murder the German Prince of Kheinstadt, and revolutionize 
the state. Belford an Englishman, and Adolph a German noble, are led into the 
plot; and, after a vast deal of talking in King Cambyses’ vein, and some 
brawling among themselves, the meeting of the conspirators is beset by & 
guard ; and Colmar, the prime mover of the whole, springs a mine and blows 
up everybody except Belford, Adolph, and a boy. ‘The execution 1s about a8 
incongruous as the plan ; the verse resembling that turgid prosaic style which 16 
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ridiculed in SuERmpAn’s parody. The other poems are better; and some imi- 

tations of the German ballad have vigour and movement. ] 

The Reformers before the Reformation: the Fifteenth Century—John 
Huss and the Council of Constance. By Emre De Bonyecuose, 
Author of “ Histoire Francaise,” &c. Translated from the French, 
by CAMPBELL MACKENZIE, B.A., Trin. Coll. Dublin. 

[ The principal subjects of this work are the careers of Joun Huss, Jerome of 

rague, and ZisKkA, together with the general proceedings of the Church during 
the period of their labours ; a review of the schism in the Popedom, by the 
election of Pontiffs at Avignon and Rome, preceding the principal subject. The 
book is readable, and the style animated, with much of that ready generaliza- 
tion and vivacity which distinguish the Frenchman. The book will be useful ; 
for, whilst the Reformation has been amply treated of, the Reformers before 
the Reformation have been rather neglected as awhole. ‘The translation 
contains the two volumes of the original in one. | 

The Classical Student's Translation of Horace; or the Works of Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus, translated for Classical Students, on the principles of 
the Middle System of Teaching Classics. By the Reverend H. P. 
Havucaton, B.A., Rector of Markfield, Leicestershire, &c.; Author of 
the -* Middle System of Teaching Classics.” 

[ This volume contains a translation of Horace, the words rendered literally ; 
and where two or more English words are required, they are connected by a 
hyphen.” Wherever it is possible, the Latin word is expressed by the English 
derivative; and this or any other peculiarity is explained by notes: thus, 
“ fervidis rotis” is translated “ fervid wheels,” and “ glowing” given at the 
foot. . The book, so far as we have examined it, is correct and crabbed enough ; 
though sometimes, by following our collocation of words, the parts of Latin 
words, compound in English, are needlessly separated: thus, “ and /ay various 
plumes on members,” might better be rendered ‘ and various plumes lay on 
members.” At the same time, we do not, think Horace an author proper 
to be subjected to this barbarous mode of exhibition; and if a beginner wishes 
to acquire an idea of the language and a copia verborum by these construings- 
made-easy, the interlinear translations are far the best. ‘The student has the 
original and its counterpart before his eyes, and a reference to the text shows 
the transposition of the order. In the work before us, he has neither of these 
helps; though he most assuredly would want them, if he began, as Mr. 
HavaGuTon says he could, to translate Horace at the end of a few weeks. | 

Logic: designed as an Introduction to the Study of Reasoning. By 
Joun LEEcuMAN, A.M. Second edition, enlarged and improved. 

A well-arranged compilation from ancient and modern logicians; the works 
of Archbishop WHavTecy being especially laid under contribution, with bis 
consent. As various meanings are attached to the word logic, the reader should 
understand that Mr. Leecuman confines himself to the art of reasoning 
from premises, the truth of these premises being assumed. The power of 
detecting the falsehood of propositions is, he truly says, a power quite inde- 
pendent of the art of drawing conclusions and detecting fallacious modes of 
reasoning, because it requires a knowledge of the particular subjects in dispute. 
At the same time, we think it desirable that the student should have some idea 
of the principles on which the truths that can become the subjects of major 
propositions are founded; and we prefer those systems of teaching logic that 
commence with some instruction in ontology. ] 

Sermons for the Seasons of Advent, Christmas, and the Epiphany. By 
the Reverend G. R, GueiG, M.A., Principal Chaplain to her Majesty’s 
Forces. 

[Fourteen seasonable sermons, of a plain character in their doctrine and 
practice, and of powerful but popular composition. ‘They do not, however, 
exhibit sufficient theological novelty of matter or;manner to demand notice from 
a lay journal. } 

Elements of Sacred Truth for the Young. By Jonn ABERCROMBIE, 

‘ M.D., &c. Part I. Third thousand. 

[A little book designed to introduce the little reader to the higher order of 
truths bearing both upon natural and revealed religion. We should have 
thought the pitch of Dr. ABERCROMBIE a degree too high; but the words 
third edition” seem to say “ no.’’] 

SERIALS. 

Memoirs of Father Ripa, during thirteen years’ Residence at the Court of 
Peking, in the service of the Emperor of China; with an Account of 
the foundation of the College for the Education of Young Chinese at 
Naples. Selected and translated from the Italian, by Fortunato 
Pranpr. (Murray’s Home and Colonial Library.) 

[This is a condensed and selected translation of Father Ripa’s History of the 
Chinese College, published at Naples in 1832. Mr. Pranpi’s Memoirs of 
Father Ripa is, however, a very ditferent work from what the original source 
of it would lead any one to suppose. The Memoirs are a mixture of foreign 
travel and autobiography: the travels embrace part of Europe, a voyage to 
India, a visit toCalcutta, and asojourn in the Celestial Empire during the first 
half of the last century ; the autobiography, which is inseparably mixed 
with the travels, exhibits the simplicity of the unworldly rather than igno- 
rant Neapolitan, united to the wisdom of the serpent, ascribed to the Popish 
priest. His account of his own conversion, his mistaking the women who 
visited the ship in the Thames for the wives of the officers, and his consequent 
judgment of the freedom of English ladies, are early examples of his peculiar 
characteristics. In fact, the combined singularity of the facts and the mode of 
narration render this as curious a book as any that has appeared in the Colonial 
Library, not excepting Borrow’s Bible in Spain. Besides this, the work is 
pg the information it conveys respecting the Chinese court and cus- 
oms. 

Political Dictionary; containing all the General Terms, whether histo- 
rical or in present use, of Constitutional and Ecclesiastical Law, of Civil 
Administration, of Political Economy and Social Relations; forming 
also a work of universal reference in all the more important Statistical 

, Departments of Finance and Commerce. Part I. 

[This is rather an encyclopedia of political, legal, and economical terms, than 
a dictionary; for the words are seldom merely defined, but the things which 
the words represent are elaborately expounded. Asa compilation, the work is 
able and ample; though perhaps only Mr. Kyicut’s preéxisting matter re- 
shaped. ‘Lhe work is announced for completion in twelve paris; but on its 
present plan and scale of treatment we suspect that such limitation is impos- 
sible. The | First Part only gets half through the letter A—* Ambassador,” 

Amnesty.” ] 

The French Revolution, Vol. I. Part IL. (Knight's Library for the Times.) 
[This part continues the subject to the end of 1790, so far as regards French 
affairs; but the last chapter brings us to England and 1791; its subject being 
the state of the Whig party, and the quarrel between Fox and Burke. The 
execution is distinguished by the same qualities as the previous number, with 
Perhaps still more of will, and looking still more like Lord BrouGuam’s hand. ] 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
: : BIRTHS. 
— the 16th November, at Woodfieia tivuse near Kidderminster, the Wife of the 
ev. W. Cuckry, Head Master of Kiddermiuster School, of a son. 


E Ou the 21st, at Cresswell, Northumberland, the Lady of O. A. Baker CRESSWELL, 
Sq., Of a son, “9 





On the 23d, at the Archdeaconry, Lismore, the Ledy of Archdeacon Power, of a son. 
On the 28th, at Lee House, Lanark, Lady M’Donatp Locguart, of a son and heir. 
On the 29th, at Grove Park, near Warwick, Lady Dormer, of a son. 

On the 2d December, at Ackworth Park, Wakefield, the Lady of Jonny Guitr,'Esq., 
of a daughter. 

On the 2d, at Woolmer Lodge, Hampshire, Mrs. Winit1am ANGERSTEIN, of a son. 

On the 3d, at Hatherton, the Ledy Marearet Littieton, of a son. 

On the 3d, at the house of Earl Amherst, in Grosvenor Street, Lady Saran Hay Wire 
LIAMS, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at Thornham Hall, Suffolk, the Lady Hennixer, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at Melehbourne Park, the Lady St. Joun, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 26th November, at Bourton-on-Dunsmoor, Warwickshire, the Rev. ABDIEL 
Seaton, youngest son of the Rev. William Seaton, Rector of Lampeter, Pembrokeshire, 
to Varrier Lucy, youngest daughter of James Panmen, Esq., of the Close, Sheffield. 

Ou the 30th, at Tattingstone, Suffolk, Joy Bruce Pryce, Esq., of Duffryn, Glamor- 
ganshire, High Sheriff for that County, to ALicta Grant, second daughter of the late 
Wirtram Bususy, Esq., of Great Cumberland Place. 

On the 3d December, at Tottenhall, W. Fremmna Fryer. Esq., of Tettenhall Wood, 
eldest son of Richard Fryer, Esq., of the Wergs, Staffordshire, to Caroting, youngest 
daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Horton, of Tettenhall. 

Ou the 3d, at Liverpool, Captain M. W. Gotpre, of the Forty-second Royal High- 
landers, son of General Goldie, of the Nuuuery, Isle of Man, to Carouine, daughter of 
E. Arnavup, Esq., of Abercromby Square, Liverpool. 

On the 3d, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Rev. Inrrp Tuomas, of Eathorpe 
House, Warwick, to ExizaBers, Widow of Colonel RatruBone, of Kensington. 

On the 4th, at Fawley Church, Hants, ALexanper Barire Cocaxane, Esq., M.P. 
for Bridport, to ANNABeLLA Mary Enizanera, eldest danghter of Anprew aud Lady 
ExizaBetH Draummonp, of Cadlands Park. 

Ou the Sth, at Chaudos House, according to the rites of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and afterwards at St. George’s, Hanover Square, his Excellency Putiip Baron NigEv- 
MANN, Austrian Minister in this country, to Lady CaarLorre Avausta FREDERICA 
SomeErseT, eldest daughter of the Duke of Beaufort. 

DEATHS. 

On the 25th November, at Pedmore Rectory, Worcestershire, Mary, the Wife of the 
Rev. Tuomas Put.port ; in her 83d year 

On the 25th, at the Vicarage, St. Mark, near Ross, Herefordshire, Mary, Wife of the 
Rev. W. H. Ley, and eldest daughter of Dr. Prichard, of Bristol; in her 27th year. 

Ou the 28th, at his residence in Loudon, Colonel Sir Joan Henry Seave, Bart., M.P. 

On the 28th, at Lartington Hall, Yorkshire, Henry Wirnam, Esq., High Sheriff of 
the County of Durham ; in his 65th year. 

On the 28th, at Green Park, Bath, Mrs. Caraertne Harrison, formerly of Bram- 
bling House, near Canterbury ; in her 94th year. 

On the 29:h, at Bath, the Hou. Roperr Orway Cave, M.P., of Stanford Hall, Leices= 
tershire, and of Castle Otway, Tipperary ; in his 60th year. 

Ou the 30th, at Moffat, Dumfriesshire, the Hon. Sir James Broun, Kuight, Baron of 
Colstoan, and a Baronet of Scotland and Neva Scotia. 

Ou the 30th, at Leamiugtou, Joun Raupa, youngest son of the Right Hon, Lord 
Byron ; in his 8th year. 

On the lst December, at Tedding 

Ou the Ist, at Waterford, Lady } 











Mary Anne, the Wife of Rear-Admiral CoLtaRD. 
EWrortT, Relict of the late Sir Simou Newport. 
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War-orricr, Dec. 6.—10th Light Drags.—Lieut. Lord G. A. Beauclerk to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Bridgeman, who retires; Cornet T. T. S. Carlyou to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Lord G, A. beauclerk ; E. Shelley, Geut. to be Cornet, by purchase, 
vice Carlyon. Scots Fusilier Guards—Brevet-Col. W. T. Knollys to be Major, by pur- 
chase, vice W. Drummond, who retires; Lieut. and Capt. E. W. F. Walker to be Capt. 
and Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Kuollys; Ensign and Lieut. T. H. Powell to be 
Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Walker; J. F. Peel, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Powell, 11th Foot—Capt J. J. Grant, from 38th Foot, to be Capt. 
vice Story, who exchanges ; Ensigu H. M. Ball to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Jaun- 
cey, who retires ; R. W. Cardiff, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Ball. 18th 
Foot—Lieut. G. Swaby, from the 33d Fvot, to be Lieut. vice Cazalet, who exchanges 5 
Assist.-Surg. G. Stewart, from the 96th Foot, to be Surg. vice Stevenson, appointed to 
the 3d Foot. 3lst Foot—H. H. Massey, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Jenkins, dete 
334 Foot—Lieut. G. H. Cazalet, from the 18th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Swaby, who ex- 
changes. 35th Foot—C. M. Layton, Gent. to be Eusign, by purchase, vice Wilson, 
who retires, 38th Fout—Capt. V. F. Story, from the 11th Foot, to be Capt. vice Grant, 
who exchanges. 42d Foot—Lieat. A. C. Campbell to be Capt. by purchase, vice Mac- 
donald, who retires ; Eusign J. O. Barnett to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Campbell ; 
J. W.P. Orde, Gent. io be Ensign, by purchase, vice Barnett. 44th Foot—Assist.- 
Surg. E. J. Pratt. trom 63d Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Bartlett, who retires upon 
half-pay. 46th Foot—Geut. Cadet A. Nicholas, from Royal Mil, Coll. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Jackson, who retires. 49th Foot— Major C. Cotton, from 9ith Foot, 
to be Major, vice Deunis, who exchanges. 54th Foot— Lieut. J. B. Chalk to be Capt. 
without purchase, vice Brevet-Major W. Cox, who retires upou full-pay ; Eusign W. 
F. Brett to be Lieut. vice Chalk ; Geat. Cadet W. E. F. O’ Brien, from the Royal Mil, 
Coll. tu be Ensign, vice Brett. 57th Fuot—W. L. F. Sheaffe, Gent. to be Ensign, with- 
out purchase, vice Croker, promoted. 59th Foot—Major-Gen. Sir J. Harvey. K.C.B. 
to be Col. vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. L. Dundas, K.C.B. dec. 63d Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. 
Stuart, M.D. from 91st Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Pratt, appointed to the 44th Foot. 
65th Foot—Capt. J. Jameson, from half-pay 4th Fovt, to be Capt. vice P. D. Stokes, 
who exchanges; Lieut. St. Leger Barry to be Capt. by purchase, vice Jameson, who 
retires; Ensign T. Barnard to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Barry; F. P. Drought, 
Geut. to be Eusigu, by purchase, vice Baruard; Gent. Cadet C. J. Ewen, from Royal 
Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, vice Hurford, removed to the Ist West India Regt. 68th 


































Foot—Staff-Surg. of the Second Class T. Hunter, M.D. to be Surg. vice Atkinson, who 
exchanges. 88th Fout—Capt. A. M. Douglas, from half-pay 52d Foot, tu be Capt. 
vice J. D. De Wend, who exchanges; Lieut. G. V. Maxwell to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Douglas, who retires; Ensiga E. Corbett to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Maxwell; 
L. S. Steere to be Eusign, by purchase, vice Corbett. 91st Foot—W. Munro, M.D. to 
be Assist.-Surg. vice Stuart, appointed to 63d Foot. 92d Foot—Eusiga D. M’ Queen to 
be Quartermaster, vice J. Forbes, who retires upon half-pay; Geut. Cadet A, W. 
Cameron, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Eusign, vice M’ Queen, appointed Quarter- 
master, 94th Foot—Major J. L. Dennis, from 49th Foot to be Major, vice Cotton, 
who exchanges. 96th Foot—W. M‘Andrew, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Stewart, 
promoted iu the 18th Foot. , k 

Ist West India Regiment—Lieut. R. H. Minty, to be Capt. without purchase, vice J. 
J. Griffith, who retires upon full pay; Ensign W. J. Chamberlayne to be Lieut. vice 
Minty ; Ensign J. T. Hurford, trom 63th Foot, to be Eusign, vice Chamberlayue. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment—Second Lieut. H. Agar to be First Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Suckling, who retires; Second Lieut. J. Dwyer to be First Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Kersteman, who retires. To be Second Lieuts. by purchase—W. Powxall, Gent. 
vice Agar; J. S. Tuk, Gent. vice Dwyer. ; 

Brevet—Capt. J. Jamesou, of 63th Foot, to be Major iu the Army; Capt. A. M. 
Douglas, of 83th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Unattached — Lieut. W. Lacy, from 46th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase. — 

Staff—Lieut. J. B. Hamilton, from halt-pay 10th Light Drags. to be Adjt. of a Re- 
cruitiuy District, vice J. O. Burridge, who exchanges. L 

Hospital Staff—Surg. T. Atkinson, M.D. from 6sth Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of Second 
Class, vice Hunter, who exchanges. 

Memorandwa—The commission of Staff-Surg. of the Second Class J, C. Cameron, 
M.D. vice Rumley, dec, has been antedated to the 15 h April. The removal of Assist.- 
Surg. Donald, trom 24th Foot, to Assist.-Surg. tn the dist Foot, aud the appulutment of 
Dr. H. H. Massey to be Assist.-Surg. to the 24th Foot in succession, as stated in the 
Gazetie ot Nov. 22 have been cancelled. 


: ae ppp 
COMMERCIAL GAZESTE. 
Tuesday, Dee. 3. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSULVED. 

Bayley and Chittenden, Mark Lane, corufactors —T. and C. Lester, Dudley, pork- 
merchants—Uroadbeut and Co, Taukersley, Yorkshiie, grocers—J. and N. Walker, 
Otlev, Yorkshire, corn-millers—Gaskins and Winder, Birmingham, comb-manutac- 
turers — Barroweliff aud Co. Bawtry, Yorkshire, timber-mere hauts—Peet aud Co. Man- 
chester, accountants ; as far as regards J. Walker—Firth and Co. Marsdeu, Yorkshire, 
silk-spiuuers; as far as regards D. and W. Firth —Hanuaford aud Beare, —_ 
Devonshire, grocers—Newton aud Watkins, Bruvon Street, cabinet-makers—Wala- 
wright and Jones, Liverpo 1, ship-brokers. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 
Spencer, JosEruH, junior, Liverpool, builder. 
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BANKRUPTS. 

Barton, Wrii1am Hewry, Bedford Piace, Commercial Road East, shoe-maker, to 
surrender Dec. 11, Jan. 11: solicitor, Mr. Heath, Gracechurch Street ; official assig- 
nee, Mr. Follett, Basiughall Street. 

Borcuetr. WiitaM, “Whitechapel Road, chemi-t, Dec. 11, Jan. 15: solicitor, Tur- 
ner, Mount Place, Whitechapel Road ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Dotrsto, CHAR Slough, hotelkeerer, Dec. 11, Jan. 22: solicitor, | Mr. Froggatt, 
Clifford's Inn ; offi assignee, Mr. Follett, Basinghall Street. 

Frxiayson, Joun, Ranelagh Street, grocer, Dec. 10, Jan. 14: solicitors, Tyas and 
Tyas, Beaufort Buildings, Straud ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard, 

Keevin, Winuram, Cornwall Place, Holloway, grocer, Dec. 19, Jau. 28: solicitor, 
Mr. Scargill, Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, 
Old Jewry. 

Kercuum, Isaac, Liverpool, merchant, Dec. 19, Jan. 17: 
and Co. Bedford Row; Messrs. Miller and Peell, Liverpool : 
Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Lapson, James, Ramsgate, carver, Dec. 11, Jan. 14: solicitor, Mr. Yates, Bury 
Street, St. Mary Axe ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Norman, Wii.1aMm, John Street, Totteuham Court Road, pianoforte maker, Dec. 10, 
Jan. 14: solicitor, Ward, Essex Street; official assignee, Turquand, Old Jewry. 

Pearce, James, Praed Street, carmau, Dec. 13, Jau. 14; solicitor, Mr. Graeff, Furni- 
val’s lun; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abcharch oe. 

Pexxins, WILLIAM, Poitsea, uphol-terer, Dee. 17, Jan. 8: 
and Co, Ely Vlace ; official a-siguee, Mr. Beil, Coleman Street. 

Ropexts, Wittiam Kent, Abing sdon, grocer, Dee. 11, Jan. 11: solicitors, Messrs. 
Wire and Child, St. Swithin’s Lane; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermaubary. 

Rosrnson, Henny, Devonport, brewer, Dec. 12, Jan. 9: svlicitors, Messrs. Keddle 
and Co. Lime Street; Mr. Smith, Devouport ; Mr. Stogdon, Exeter ; official assiguee, 
Mr. Histzel, Exeter. 

Wa ckrr, Joun, and Warre, Cuarces, Jewry Street, 
14: svlicitur, Mr. Siee, Parish Street, Scuthwark ; 
Abechurch Lave. 

Wantinaton, Jacos, Bristol, painter, Dec. 18, Jan. 14: solicitors, Messrs. Gillard 
and Co, bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

Warrer Micuaen, Fleet Laue, Farringdon Street, hardwareman, Dee. 10, Jan. 14; 
solicitor Mr. King, St. Mary Axe ; official assignee, Mr. Penuell, Basinghall Street. 

Wauarrr, Georat Epwarp, Reading, tailor, Dec. 12, Jan. 16: solicitors, Messrs. 
A’ Beckett aud Co. Golden Square ; official assignee, Mr. Graham. Coleman Street. 

Witter. Josep, Windsor, victualler, Dec. 10, Jan. 15: solicitors, Messrs. Parkes 
aud Co. Bedford Row ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman or 

Witurams, Tuomas, senior, Cardiff, ironfounder, Dec. 17, Jan. 16; solicitors, Mr, 
Dalton, Cardiff; Mr. Perkius, Bristol ; offic.al assignee, Mr. Kynaston, Bri.tol, 

DIVIDEND. 
Dec, 24, J. and D. Sugden, Kirkburton and Huddersfield, cloth-manufacturers. 
CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dec. 24. Rogers, Bishopszate Street, saddler, 

Tu be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befire Dec. 24. 

Marshall aud Hall, Wood Street, woollen-warehousemen—Barham junior, Ems 
worth, Hampshire, draper — Holmes, Liverpool, ship broker—Stephens, Newgate 
Street, umbrella-manutacturer — George, Bread Street, si!k-manutactarer — Millar, 
Wapping Wall, engineer—Orrell, Mauchester, commissiou-agent— Lowther, Queen’s 
Row, Peutonviile, builder, 


solicitors, Messrs. Sharpe 
official assignee, Mr. 


solicitors, Messrs. Bull 


Aldgate, builders, Dec. 20, Jan. 
oflicial assiguee, Mr. Groom, 


DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Smith, Sheffield, innkeeper; second and final div, of 4§d. Dee. 12, or any subsequent 
Thursday ; Mr. Freeman, Leeds—Parker, Kingston-upon-Hall, corn-miller ; fir-t div, 
of 2s. 6d. Dec. 12, or any subsequet Thursday ; Mr. Freeman, Leeds— Willcock, Hud- 
derstield, merehant ; secoud and final div. of 74d, Dec. 12, or any subsequeut Thurs- 
day; Mr. Freeman, Leeds--Smith Rochdale, corn-miller ; final div. of 2s. Dec, 12, or 
any subsequent Thursday; Mr. Freeman, Leeds—Layton, Leeds, fruit-merchant ; 
final div. of 44d. Dec. 3, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Hope, Leeds—Womack, 
Leeds, cloth-merchant; final div. of 7 12ths of a peuny, Dec. 3, or any subsequent 
Tuesday ; Mr. Hope, Leeds—Harvey, Wandsworth, inukeeper ; first div. of 6s. Dee. 7, 
and two fullowing Saturdays 5 Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane—Shore, Rochdale, flannel- 
manufacturer ; first div. of 5s. Dec. 12, or any subsequent Tharsday ; ; Mr. Fraser, 
Maochester—Hilton, Over Darwen, paper-m: saKer ; first div. of 2d. aud ¢ of a penny, 
Dec. 10, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Mauchester—Dakeyne, Manchester 
and Gradbatch, Staffurdshire, spinner, first aud fival div. of 6d. Dec. 3, or any 
subsequeut Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Mauchester—Hudson and Broadbent junior, Gale, 
Lancashire, c.tton-spinners ; first div. of 3s, ld., first div. of 20s. on the separate 
estate of J. Broadbent junior, and first div. of 20s, on the separate estate of J. Hudson, 
Dec. 10, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Stanway, Manchester—Gregory, Sheffield, 
table-knife-maunfacturer; first and final div. of ls. 83d. Dec. 12, or auy subsequent 
Thursday ; Mr. Freemau, Leeds— Birks, Shetheld, grecer; third and final div. of 
2s. 4d. Dec. 12, or avy subsequent Thursday ; ; Mr. Freemau, Leeds—Lodge, Thornu- 
hill, Yorkshire, innkeeper ; first aud final div. of 2s. Gd. Dec. 12, or any subsequent 
Thursday ; Mr. Freeman, Leeds. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Dicrtor, A., St. Andrew's, weaver, Dee. 7, 23. 

M’IntyzeE, D., Nairn, em rer, Dee. 10, Jan. 3. 

Mater, J., and ALLAN, J., Montrose, grocers, Dec. 2, 30. 

Tayzor, D. ‘and W., Dunde “e and Ruthveu, machiue-makers, Dec. 12, Jan, 2. 

TURNBULL, A., Edinburgh, furuiture-broker, Dec. 4, 18. 


Friday, Dec. 6 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

May and West, Newgate Street, eatinghousekeepers—Underwcod and Co. Notting- 
ham. tobacconists— Fisher’ and Co. Sheffield, tile-mauufacturers; as far‘as regards G G 
Whittles—Voliaus and Cross, East Retford, attornies - Bonsall and Buxton, Mau- 
chester, auctioneers—Lamy aud Kendall, Aylesbury Street, yrocers—Stubbs aud Poole, 
Manchester, tustian manulacturers—E. and E. Berry, Ashton-nnder-Line, drapers— 
Holbrook aud Jackson, Kingston-upon-Hull, commission-agents—J. W. and W. Ellis, 
Lawrence Lane, cloth merchants—W hitehe ad and Co. Rawtenstall aud Montreal, 
merchants— Clarke and Co, Bristo!; as far as regards H. G. Clarke—Philpotts and 
Brown, Brigh'on, shawl-dealers—J. aud J. A. Webber, Tauuton, drapers - Jepsou and 
Co. Mear, Yorkshire, glass-Lottle-manutacturers; as far as regards J. Kiluer—Bvoth 
and Co, Oldham, spiudle-manulacturers; as far as regards J. Groom. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bucknat., Stepuen, Hendon, carmana, to surrender Dec. 17, Jan. 28: solicitor, Mr. 
Abrahams, Liucoln’s Inn Fields; official assiguee, Mr. Graham, Culeman Street. 

Canter, Cuarces, Saddingtou, Leicestershire, miller, Dee, 14, Jau. 9: solicitors, 
Mr. Breham, Chancery Laue; Mr. Rowlinson, Birmingham ; official assiguee, Mr, 
Whitmore, Birmingham, 

Macray. James Liverpool, merchaut, Dec. 
and Co. Bediord Row; Messrs. Miller and 
Turner, Liverpool. 

Ropsen, Juun Worpswortn, aud Barrow, Joun, Limehouse, patent. pamp-manulac- 
turers, Dec. 19, Jan vzS: solicitor, Mr. Kaudell, Birchin Lane; official assignee, Mr. 
Graham, Colemau Street. 

Sawyer, Jony, Egham, butcher, Dec. 17, Jan. 15: 
Ion ; official assignee, Mr. Johuson, Basivghali Street, 

DIVIDENDs. 

Dec. 31, Todd, Manchester, cotton-dealer—Dec. 3], Jacob, Manchester, merchaut— 
Jan. 9, Butterworth, Mauchester, diape Coupland aud Duncan, Liverpool, 
merchants — Dec, 28, Benbow, Liverpool, timber-merchaut, 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Jan. 8, - aud R. Davies, Chiswell,Street, lineudrapers—Dee, 31, Ball, Bath, carpen- 
ter— Dec. 17, Franklin, Liverpool, merchant— Dec. 50, Grundy, Ramsbottom, woollen 
a Dec. 30, Andrew, Ashton-under-Liue, teadealer—Jan. 2, Butterworth, 
Mauchester, draper. 

Zo be granted, unless cause be shown to the eontrary, on or before Dec. 27. 

Monckman, Bradford, Yorkshire, t bacconist —Trumbie, Liverpool, victualler—Pat- 
terson, Liverpool, livery stable-keeper— Schofield, Oidham, machine maker—Pea 
cock, Stockton upon-Tees, Durham, yrocer— Hitchen, Halifax, Yorkshire, 1roumon 
ger—Waltou, Newcastle upon-Tyue, saduler—IHiller, Suu Street, Bishupsyate Street, 
varnish-mauufacturer —Marsh, Canterbury, miller—Ramsey, Chapel Street, Somers 
Town, cheesemonger. 


20, Jan. 23, solicitors, Messrs, Sharpe 
Peel, Liverpool; official assiguee, Mr. 


solicitor, Mr. Smith, Barnard’s 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND. 
Brewer, Liverpowl, flag dealer ; first div. of 2s. 3d., 
Thuisday ; Mr. Cazenove, Liverpou!. 
SCVTCH 8EQUESTRATIONS, 
Brown, R., Dundee i shipbuilder » Dec. 9, 30. 
Baown, K,, Gartterry, lime merchaut, Dee. 12, Jan. 3. 
Watiace, i, Cauine, Ayrshire, grocer, Dec. 11, Jan. 8. 


Dec. 10, or any subsequent 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


Saturday | Monday.|Tuesday.) Wednes.| Thurs. 





101 
101% 
1005 
102% 
123 


shut — 
99% 
1004 
102% 
12% 
208 


3 per Cent. Consols .e.eseee 
Ditto for Account ... 

3 per Cents. Reduced. 

34 per Ceuts. Reduced . 

Loug Annuities . cercsece 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. . 207 
India Stock, 104 ...ceee.see- 288 
Exchequer Bills, l}d. p. diem | 57 pm. 55 
(udia Bonds, 34 per cent..... 








73 pm. 











FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling)... | Mexican .....0.+++.0+05 po Cte} 
Ditto (Deferred)...... 

| Michigan.....6. . | 
{| Mississip »pi (Sterling 
|| Neapolitan ... 
i New York (1858) 
HODIOs6.0cccecccces 
||Peunsylvania .. 

Peruvian ..... 

| Portus SUCSE eeree 
\} | Ditto “ Conv erted) . 
| Russians ....evecese 
| Spanish..... 

Ditto . 
| Ditto (Pas ye )o. 
|| Ditto ( Deferred) 
I South Carolina ......0..5 p. Ct | 
| United States Bank . 
] Vitgiaia. cccccosees 


1024 
Brazilian.. 88+ 
Buenvus Ayres. 

Cuba ..crcece 

Chiliau. 

Cc olumbian of “[g24: 

Dauish .... . 
Dutch (Ex 12" Guilders) . 24 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 
Freuch . ccccseccossoveed 
Ditto.... ccccce rece 
Tudiana (Sterling )o-ceeed 
Lilinvis.... 6 
Kentucky ...e.seee- 
Louisiana (Sterling) . 
Maryland (Sterling) . 
Massachusetts (Sterliug) 5 








see erececerces 


00006 
100d 


PITRE: 





SHARES. 
(Last Oificial Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Banks— 
Australusian..e...eee 
British North American ....6+ 
Colonial ....-c0.seeee 
London aud Westminster...e. 
Loudon Jvuiut Stock... 
National of Iieland.. 
National Proviucial.... 
Provincial of Ireland... 
Union of Australia... 
er | Union of Londun.... k. 
Md ccorce |; Docxs— 
Hi Loudon oecee | 
| St. Katherine o...ccccsesesess 
|, MIscELLANEoUs — 
| Australiau Agricultaral.,, 
British poke. ican Laud, 
Canada. 
General Steam...... 
New Zealand. .....eee06 
Royal Mail Steain ...0...e0.. 
South Australian... 
Van Diemeu’s Laud 


Minrs— 
Bulanudse.seeee. 
Brazilian Imperial..... 
Ditto (St. Joho del Rey) ...6. 
British lrou......ee0- : 
Candouga .e. 
Cobre Copper... 

Rarways— | 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.....«. 
Eastern Counties .... = 
Grand Juuction. 
Great North of Eng 
Great Western.. 
Liverpool and Manchester .... 
Loudon and Brighton .....66 
London aud Biackwall....e..! 
Loudon and Greeuwich,.....- 
London and Birmiugham.....| 
Lourion aud Croydon | 
Manchester aud Leeds... 
Midland. 
South-eastern and Dover...../ 
South-western..... 

York aud North Midiand.. neice 


eee eee reer ere! ——_ ' ee eeeres 
seers! 


ae 
iy || 








METALS. 
31,17s. 9d. | Copper, British Cakes.perton 841.0s8- to 
oo 0 Iron, British Bars ceesessevers 6 0 O — 
Lead, British Pig. 1610 0O— 
|Steel, English... ss. 00 0— 


BULLION. 
Gold, Foreignin Bars ...peroz. 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars., 
Mexican Dolla ovcce 0 4 10 
Silverin Bars, datd.scccoe © V 0 


ecce 
ecco 
ecco 





GRAIN, Mark Laue, December 6. 

We have had a very fair supply of Englsh Wheat durlng the week, which was mostly 
cleared off on previous market-days. The trade this moruing is slow, but with scarcely 
any variation iu prices. In Foreign Wheat the transactions are continued to preseut 
wants, but very firm rates are demanded. The receipts of Foreigu Grain are larger 
than nsual, particularly Barley, the quautity of which reported amouuts to upwards: of 
15,000 quarters. The best English parcels for Malting or Distiillug are tolerably 
steady 1u value; but all secoudary surts meet a slow demand, at rather worse prices. In 
Beaus or Peas there i is nu change deserving notice. The Oat trade coutinues lirm; but 
yhere is only a moderate extent of business doing. Maitsteady ; and flour in rather 
better request, from the preseut cold weather. 

8. Ss 68 
Maple .e+se- 34 toi) | Oats, Feed . 2 to2% 

36. Fine + 4 23.023 
oe ae 5 aa 38. ‘ ‘| Poland, ... 

> +4426 47) Mi fe 5 ans . Fine 
sesecesee 50, ‘ine ° ++ 62 
SuperfineNew45.. aS | | Peas, Hog.. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 
Per Quarter (imperial) of e ngland and Wales. 
Wheat . « 45s. Lid. ( Rye .. ...0. - 348, Bd. 

oi Deaie cee Ss 
Peas .....6 06 8S 3 
Weekly Averagesfor ihe Week ending Nov. 30. 
Wheat, 458. 4d.—Barley, 355 id.—Oats, 21s. 8J.—Kye, 32s. 2d.—Beans, 38s. 6d.—Peas, 353, lid, 


Wheat, Red News 10 43| 
2 47) y 4. 26) Wirite 


+ 36... 36) 


DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
For the present Week. 
w pees o a od 83. €d | 
Barley 3 i 5 6 
Oats .. 6 O IPeas .. + 7 6 








PROVISIONS, 

to 455.| BUTTER—Best Fresh, iss. 0d. per doz. 
— 40 Carlow, 41.103. to Sleus, percwt. 
BACON, Irish, per CWlessseeeee 449.0 485, 
CHEESK, C hesaire ee 4%s8.to 748, 

Derby Plain... + 505.10 585. 
HAMs, York 
EGGS, French... 


FLOUR. 


fown-made,, per sack id 


wah te a accion 2 * 40 — 38 | 
BE per qui arter "0s. to Os, | 
POLL We fine .... - Os, to 0s, 
BREAD, 54, to 74d. the s1b. Loaf. | 


HAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. 
Hay, Good.cccccccccccoe oc 1078... 112s 905... L146. ..06 
95 .. 100 0. Oo 
© 


per 120 ‘és.3d. to 8s, 9d. 





(Per Load of 36 Trusses. ) 
POKTMAN. haa gg 


Wheat Straw .....6- eeeeeee 





POTA inci Ss. 
York Reds,..cccccccccccccecs 
Scotch Re.ts 


120s, to 16"8. per ton Pics Ae i 


uO —225 
130 — 147 Devons 
lou — 159 Kent and Essex Whites .. 
~BUTC HE ks? MEAT. 
ee AND LEADENHALL.* 
zs. 2d, tu ds, Ae 
0 


HOPS. 
Kent Pockets..ciscovssces 
Choice Ditto., 

Sussex Pocket: 


Fine Ditio,, evcccnes 00. =e 





SMITHPIELD.* 
28.10d.to 3» bd 
8 


Muiton. 


o 0 
To sink the oflal—per HIbs. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 
Beast 


1,096 


Friday... 
« 4,420 


Bondsy» 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. 


sesspercwt Il. i4s 
115 





GRUCLKIES. 

TEA, Bohea, fine, pe jg Os. 34.—0 5 
Congou, fine ..ccouee & & =% 6 
Souchong, fine. 

n Bund—Duty Bs.1d. perl 

COFFEE, fine nee) percwt. fe ‘to 1328} 

. 49 


» Hetton ., covcee 223. Od, 
Tees | seneveeeteeeccers etevee 22m, Td, 











£6 
16h 


ee a eek Be 
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HINESE COLLECTION, Hyde Park 
Corner.—On Monpay, Tugspay, Taurspay, and 
Satuepay Evenrnos, during this week, will be produced 
in a style of appropriate splendour, The IMPERIAL 
DRAGON FETE, another remarkable Chinese Festival, 
which, from centuries prior to the Christian Era, has 
been continued tothe present time, and is, at particular 
seasous, participated iu by all classes of the Three Hun- 
dred Million Inhabitants of the Celestial Empire. The 
orgeous decorations apparent iu the celebration of this 
brilliant Féte ‘far surpass all the varied splendours of 
European pageantry. A Full Military Band will be in 
attendance every Evening. The Chinese Collection is 
Open Daily, from 10 till Dusk; and in the Evening, 
brilliantly Iluminated, from 7 till 10. Admission, Is. 


MITHFIELD CLUB PRIZE CAT- 
TLE SHOW, 1844.—The ANNUAL EXHIBIT- 
TION OF PRIZE CATTLE, SEEDS, ROOTS, IM- 
PLEMENTS, &c. will take place on the 11th, 12th, 13th, 
and 14th of DecemBer, at the Horse Bazaar, King Street, 
Portman Square. The arrangements for this year com- 
prise a great addition of space and several improvemeuts, 
adding materially to the comfort and convenience of 
visiters. The space and accommodatiou are so ample, 
that Ladies may vow safely visit this National Exhi- 
bition. Open from Daylight till Nine iu the Evening ; 
Lighted up after Three in the Afternoon. Admission, Is. 


GNREAT LEAGUE MEETING.—The 


FIRST AGGREGATE MEETING OF THE 
LEAGUE, in the THEATRE ROYAL COVENT GAR- 
DE 








will be he'd on Wepnespay Next, the ]]th De- 
ceMBER. GerorGE Witson, Esq. will take the Chair at 
Seven o’Clock precisely. The Meeting will be addressed 
by the Hon, C, P. Vittrers, M.P.; Kicuarp Conpen, 
Esq. M.V.; and Joan Brieut, Esq. M.P. Cards of Ad- 
missiou may be had ou application at the Offices of the 
League, on Monday aud Tuesday. between the hours of 
Eleven and Four o'Clock. Applications for Private 
Boxes to be made personally or by letter on Monday. 
The Cards of Registered Members will admit, as hereto- 
fore, to the Pit aud Galleries. Dvors to be Opened at 
Half-past Six o’ Clock. 
ODGSON AND ABBOTT'S PALE 
ALE.—This highly celebrated BEER, which has 
been held in such high repute in India for nearly a Cen- 
tury, and issu strougly recommended by the Faculty in this 
Country to Invalids and others for its touica! properties, 
can be procured ouly by orders addressed to E. Ansorr, 
Bow Brewery ; his City Office, 93, Gracechurch Stieet 5 
ortrom D. Lippxe, 67, Princes Street, Leicester Square, 








B ETTS’S PATENT 
CAPSULED.— Consumers oF Branpy are re- 
spectfully informed, that J. T. Berrs Junior and Co. 
will not be responsible for any BurrLep Branpy that is 
not protected against fraudulent substitution by the 
Parent Merauuic Capsuies, embossed with the words— 
** Berts’s Patent Branry, 7, SMITHFIELD Bars.”’ Sold 
by the most respectable Wine and Spirit Merchants, in 
Town and Country, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle—the Bottle in- 
cluded. Berrs’s Parent Branpy is used. in preference to 
Foreign, at Guy's, St. George's, and the other Prineipal 
Hospitals, &c. throughout the Kingdom, Attention is 
especially requested to the security afforced by the 
Parent Meranriic Capsvies. Country Dealers are ad- 
vertised in the Provincial Journals; aud Lists of London 
Dealers may be obtained at the DistrnLery; where 
quantities of uotle-s than Two Gallons may be supplied, 
in bulk, at 18s. per Gallon; aud in Bottles—Cases and 
Bottles included —at 20s, per Gal.—7, SmrruFre_p Bars. 

















URS.—IMPORTANT NOTICE 
to PURCITASERS.—The P:oprietors of the HUD- 
SON’S BAY FUR WAREHOUSE, Argyll Rooms, 246, 
Regent St., consider it necessary, forthe protection of the 
Public, to state explicitly that they have no other Es- 
TABLISHMENT, or BraNncu EsTaBLi-HMENT, iu this country; 
and that they cannot be answerable for the quality of 
any Furs purchased elsewhere, Lut they would suggest 
to buyers the propriety of their calling at the ARGYLL 
ROOMS betore they complete their purchases, where auy 
information as to the quality or value of Furs will be 
readily aff rded. The Proprietors would direct attention 
to a varied collection of splendid aud magniticent novel- 
ties, which they have just introduced, under the highest 
patronage, among which ‘‘ THe Czartna,”’ ** Toe Porga 
Pentsse,”’ ‘ THe Marquise Pe.ertne, Murr, and 
Frounce,”” and the ‘* Spants Mantinea,’’ especially 
deserve the consideration of the fashionable world. : 
CHARLES COOK, Acting Proprietor. 
M ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES. 
—The Tooth- Brush hasthe importantadvautage of search 
ing thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and clean- 
ing them in the most effectual and extraordin iry Manuer, 
aud ts famous for the hairs not coming loose, 1s. An im- 
proved Clothes- Brush, that cleans iu a third part of the 
usual time, aud incapable of injuriug the finest nap. 
Pevetrating Hair- Brushes, with the du:able nubleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. 
Flesh- Brushes of improved graduated and powerful fric- 
tion. Velvet Brushes, which act in the most surprising 
and successiul manner. The Genuine Smyrua Spouge, 
with its preserved valuable properties of absorption, 
Vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations 
dispeusiug with all intermediate parties’ profits aud de- 
structive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a geuuine 
Smyrua Sponge. Ouly at MevrcatFe’s Sole Establish- 
ment, 130 B, Oxtord Street.Oue loor from Holles Street. 
Beware of the words ‘ From Metealfe’s ”’ adopted by 
some houses. 


ae sap y . 
ib rERESTING TO LADIES.— 
To Messrs. ROWLAND aud SON, 20, Hatton Gar- 
den, London. 
J Perey Place, Landport, Portsmouth, 4th April 1444. 
GextLemex—I thinkit but an act of justice to inform you of the 
benefit | have derived from the use of your admirable Macas-ar Oil 
About six months ago | found my hair getting daily more weak 
and thin, and much discoloured from a practice | had adopted of 
wetting it contioually ; feariog that T should lose it entireiy, and 
hearing of the eflicac y of your Macassar Vil, I have for some time 
parte ustantly u-ed it, and the re-ultis, that my hairis now per- 
fectly restored, and muchimproved in appearance and colour, hav- 
Ing become thick, dark, and glossy ; it alsocuris freely, without 
f paper, which it never did b fore. To all my frends | 
tinly recommended your Macassar Oil as an excellent re- 
ind preservative for the hair. As Lhive an objection to 















see my name in print, | beg you will not publi-b it; but you are 
at liberty to show this letter, or make any other use you plesse of 





a and refer applicants to me, if neces-ary, in prog! of the efficacy 
of your Macassar Vil. Your obedient servant, 


GENTLEMAN, an Eton and Oxford 

Man, wishes fora PRIVATE TUTORSHIP in 4 
Nobleman’s or Gentleman's Family, for the ensuing 
Christmas vacation. Address to X. Y. Z. Post- office, 
Slough. 


GRICULTURE, COMMERCE, NA- 

VIGATION, THE CHURCH. A. B. SAVORY 
aud SONS, Goldsmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite 
the Bank, have finished a fewsplendid Piecesof PLATE, 
suitable for Presentation to Gentlemen connected with 
either of the above pursuits or professions, to which they 
invite the attention of Committees who are in search of 
valuable testimonials for such occasions. 


j gogi st FISH SAUCE— 
E. LAZENBY and SON, having numerous 
complaints from Families who are imposed upon by 
spuriousimitations of their HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE, 
request Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
venuine article bears the name of ‘* Wititam LazensBy”’ 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so 
many years, and signed ‘‘ ELIZABETH LAZENBY.”’ 
Warehouse, No. 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 








EAL AND SON’s List or Beppina. 

Containing a full Description of Weieuts, Sizes, 
aud Prices, by which Parchasers are enabled to 
judge the articles that are best suited to make a goo set 
of Bedding. Sent Free by Post ou application to their 
establishment, the largest in London exclusively for the 
manufacture and sale of Beddiug; no Bedsteads or other 
Furniture being kept. Heat aud Son, Feather-Dressers 
and Bedding Manufacturers, 195, (opposite the Chapel,) 
Tottenham Court Road. 


W INTER WATERPROOF WRAP- 
PERS, GREAT COATS, OUTSIDE GAR- 
MENTS, and WINTER CLOTHING of all kinds, 
SHOOTING JACKET: BERDOE’S well-kuown 
FROCK for all seasons, &c. An exteusive and superior 
variety of first rate garments of the above description, in 
hew and greatly-improved materials, adapted to every 
purpose, and guarauteed to exclude auy rain whatever 
now ready, of which au inspection is coutider invited ; 
mre than six years extensive trial of the advertiser's 
VENTILATING WATERPROOF having beycnd all 
contradiction established its complete success in render- 
} ing any garment thoroughly impervious to the rain. W. 
Bervov£, Tailor, Waterproofer, xe. 69, Coruhill. 














Ou Ist January, 1845, No. I, Price 2d. and Part 1. ina 

stitched cover, containing Four Numbers, Price 9d. of a 
EOPLE’S EDITION of the LIFE 
OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. By J. G. Locxsarrt, 

Esq To be Completed iu One Volume, uaiiorm with 

the Waverley Novels, now ip progress. 

R.Capetn, Ediuburgh; Hoviston & Stoneman, Loudon, 


COOKERY. Pablished this Day,ds. 6d. cloth gilt, 
side COGE’S ORACLE. 
A New Edition. 

II. MRS. DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY. 

A New Edition, with Additions, Price 6s. cloth gilt, 
Rozert Cape.u, Edinburgh; Hoviston aud Sroneway, 

London, and all Boohsellers, 








NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 
Now Ready, elegantly bouud in illuminated vellum, 2Is, 


C ABINET OF POETRY AND 
ROMANCE: Full length Female Portraits fron 


Jeautifully Engraved, with Pvetical 
Fs SWAIN. 


Byion aut Scott. 
Tilnstratious by Caan. 
*,* The work may also be had high!y coloured, 21. 2s. 

D. Boeve, 86, Fieet Street. 





| 
| 
aia atte cee 
\ Just Published, with 130 graphic Ilustratious, 1s. 6d. 
| eee PICTORIAL SPELLING- 
| BOOK; or Lessons ou Facts and Objects. Beyoud 
| the Alphabet, the contents of this book differ materially 
from ordinary spelling-books: while the child is learn- 
ing to read words of one syllable, it will acquire some 
knowledge of Arithmetic and other useful subjects; aud 
the genera) plan of the book, to say nothing of its very 
numerous Pictorial Embellishments, will impart plea- 
sure both to the Teacher and Pupil. 

London: G. Virrve, Ivy Lane. 


Handsomely Illustrated and Done Up. 
HE BETROTUED ; being the First 
Complete Translation in Euglish of Manzoui’s 
celebrated work, I PROMESsI SPOSI. 2 handsome 
feap. vols. faucy boards, with €0 Engravings. 10s. 6d 

2. LAYS and BALLADS, chiefly from Old Euglish 
History. Feap. 8vo. 

3. NURSERY RHYMES, TALES, and JINGLES; 
a Newand carefully Edited Selection, printed in aun J 
style, with numerous Vignettes, and with an O;suame 
Design and Border round every page of the book. 7s. 
An Illuminated Edition of the Same, 10s. 6d, (Dedicated 
to the Prince of Wales aud the Princesses Royal.) 

4, TALES and ROMANCES by DE LA MOTTE 
FOUQUE, Author of ** Uudine,”’ ‘‘ Sintram,’’ Xe. 3 vols. 
7s. each, with numerous Illustrations. (Each Volame is 
complete, and sold by itself.) 

5. THE VIRGIN MARTYR; a celebrated Piece by 
Paitr Massincer. With 6 Pictures, designed by F. R. 
Pickersgiil, Esq. 4to. 5s. 

6. EASTERN ROMANCE: Tales from the Arabian, 











Persian, &c. Newly Edited aud Revised. 33 Engrav- 
ings. 7s. 6d. 
7. THE BOOK OF POPULAR TALES AND LE- 


GENDs. 7s 6d. 

¥. SELECT PIECES from the POEMS of WORDs- 
WORTH; with Oruaments. 7s. 6d. (Kept also in va- 
rious e ant bindings.) 

9. SCENES from FOUQUE’S SINTRAM; with Il- 
lustrative Pictures. 4to. 6s. 

10. FIVE TALES of OLD TIME. With7 Pictures. 
Small 4to. 6s 

ll. FOLLOW ME; 
With Picture from Overbeck. 4to. Is. 

12. TALES from the GERMAN of CHRISTOPH. 
SCHMID, Xe. Square demy. 5s. 

14, SONGS and HYMNS for the NORSERY. The 
Airs by the Author of the “ Fairy Bower.’’ The Words of 
the Songs from ** The Daisy,”’Xc. In Two Parts, 2s. 6d, 
each; orthe whole bound in handsome cloth, 5s. 6d. 

*,* A Complete Catalogue may be had Gratis on ap- 
plication. 

London; James Burns, 17, Portman Street. 


t 


n Allegory from the German, 






















DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXLsL 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in No. 164 of 
the ‘* Edinburgh Review ’’ are requested to be sent to 
the Publishers by Farnay the 20th inst.; and BILLS on 
or before Saturpay the 21st. 

39, Paternoster Row, 7th December 1844. 

VHE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 

Yo. 83. is Just Published. Conrsnts: 
. Lord Stanley. 
- Legislation of 1844. 
Life of Dr. Arnold. 
Miss Barrett's Poems. 
. Influence of Aristocracies. 
. Abyssinia and Kordofau. 
7» Proposed Railroad between Cairo aud Suez. 
%. Macgregor’s C mmercial Statistics, 
9. The Earl of Eldon. 
Postscript. The Income Tax, &c. 

Samvuet Crarke, 13, Pall Mall East. 


TAYHE GREAT GUN, No. 4, splendidly 
embellished by Phiz and other celebrated Artists, 
Contents: Eating-House Chesterfield—Songs of the 
Shell fish: The Shrimp—Awful Col!lision— Literature : 
Mr. Graut’s Ireland—Romance of War. By W. H. Max- 
well, Esq.—Miss H. Martineau’s Letter to the Great Guu 
— Clairvoyance—Needlemakers’— Repeal Rectified by 
Federalism — Polk and Gibbs, Polkaing—Musie aud the 
Drama— Voyage of Discovery — Fashionable Arrivals aud 
Departures—Pleasure Trips of the People —Sporting In- 
telligence—Heir to the Throne - The King aud Dodo— 
Poctry, Facetie, &e. &c. Price 3d.; Stamped for Post, 
4d. Nos. 1, 2, and 3. are on Sale—the First Gratis, 
Office, 63, Fleet Street. 


N R. PUNCH IS ABOUT TO PUB- 
pt LISH THE FOLLOWING WORKs. 
Puncu's SNaPpkAGONS For CHRISTMAS.... 
a's Comp.Letre Lerrer WaiTeR.. 
UNcH's ALMANACK For 1845 ...... 
Puxcu— Volume the Seventh........ 
Doveras JERROLD S SHILLING MAGAZINE... 
A’ Becketr’s Comic Birackstone Complete. Iu the Press. 
Office, 194, Strand. 
M& PUNCH IS ALWAYS PUB- 
4a LISHING THE FOLLOWING WORKS, 


PUNCH; or the London Churivari..... cuce O RE 
Or Stamped, Also, Vols. I. to VLI. 
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Ponca’s ALMANACKS 4..0.ceccccnes PET 
Punca’s Letters ro His Son. By Jerrold... 5 0 
Pencn’s Guide To THE Cuinese Coutection.. 0 6 
Puncu's Antr Gaanam WaFrers 0 2 
Puncu’s Anti1-Grauam ENvVELopEs. ae | 
Penea’s Pocket-Book For 1345 26 
STORY OF A FeatHer 5 0 
Comic Biacxstone 3. G. A’ Beckett. 2 6 
REJECTED ComeEntE A’Beckett...... 1 0 
SH1LLine's Wort scbatavuounee, wa 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS, 
In small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
pe CH’S SNAPDRAGONS FOR 
CHRISTMAS. With 4 Steel Etchings by Lercu. 
In smal! 8vo. 2s. 6d 
JUNCH'S COMPLETE LETTER 
WRITER. By Dovetas Jezzotp. Lilustrated 
by Kenny Meadows. 
London: Published at the Pencn Office. 194, Strand; 
and Sold by all Booksellers. 





rINHE LANCET ALMANACK 
will be Published in a Few Days, Price 6d. 

Tie Lancet ALMANACK Will contain a ma-sof valuable 
information important fur every Medic:] Mau to know, 
and indtspensable for daily refereuce throughout the year. 

*,* Advertisements which are intended to appear 
should, in order to secure their insertion, be delivered at 
the Oflice of THe Lancet, 46, Princes Street, Soho, not 
later thau the 10th of December 


CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. 
Now Ready, Price Half-a-Crowu, 

OMIC ALMANAC, 1845 ; containing 

Twelve Engraviugs by Grorce Cauissuank, and 
numerous other illustrations. Among the Plates are— 
Twelfth Night Festivities—St. Valentine s Day—Auni- 
versary of St. Patrick—Lady Day, old aud aew style— 
Spring Fancies—Festival of St. Paui's— Horticuitural 
Fate—Summery Justice—Stirring up the Great Fire of 
London—The Fall of the Leaf—Court of Young England 
—The Natioual Gallery: boxing Night; Xc. &c. 

D. Bogue, 86. Fieet Mreet. 





ALMANACS AND YEAR BOOKS FOR 1845. 
J 


Under the Superintendence uf the Society fur the Diffusion 


of Useful Knowledge 
"INHE BRITISH ALMANAC; extend- 


to 95 pages, aud embraciug a body of Lutorma- 





tion suited te the Tradesman, the Mavufacturer, the 
Merchant, and the Professional and Upper Classes geue- 
raliy. Price ls 


THE COMPAN.ON to the ALMANAC; or Year- 
Book of Genera! Intermation; being the Eighteeath Vo- 
With ** The British Alma- 


lume of the S s. ws. 6d. 
nac,”’ bound in cloth, 4s, 
hel 1 


n t till wec ith others that the superior merits 
tish ‘ at 


BR 





i nt iar to the 
publication of tie Society for tie Ditfusion of U-etul Knowledge. 


The ¢ 1pan t Almanac is a feature peculi 





opics of Railways and Pub.ic Buildiogs -upply 
ive as the mo-t current tupics.”"—Srectator, 












v.30. 
rE INDEX to the COMPANION 
to the ALMANAC has been Published, trom its com- 
menucemeut in 1228 to 1843. both inclusive, forming 1 
thick vol. bound uuiform with the Work. 7s. 6d. 
Loudon; Cuarues Kuicut aud Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Price 8s. cloth, 
E STAR OF ‘ATTEGHEI, 
and other Poems. By Frances Brown. 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 


1174 


T 
NEW POEMS BY MISS BARRETT. 


In 2 vols. Price 12s. cloth, 
OEMS. By Exizaseru B. Barrett, 


Author of the ‘‘ Seraphim ’’ and other Poems. 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 





. boards, 


TENNYSON. 


Second Edition, in 2 vols. Price 12s 
OEMS By eri 
Pre a wv Pablicatio 
LIFE AND LE TE RS OF THOM: AS CAMPBELL, | 
Edited by Dr. Bearriz, one of his Executors. 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 


TYRWHITT'S C HAU CER’S 


— TICAL WORKS, 
rice 20s. ¢ 
HAUCER’S POE’ r 1C AL WORKS, 
With au Essay on his Language aud Versification, 
and an Introductory Discourse, together with Notes and 
a Glossary. By Tuomas Trew HITT. 
Epwarp Moxon, , Dover Street. 





MR. MIL NE ss POE MS. 
ALM LEAVES. By 
Esq. M.P. Also, New Editious J 
1. MR. MILNES’s POEMS of MANY YEARS. 5s. bas. 
2. POEMS, Historical aud Legendary. 5s. bd 
3. MEMORIALS OF MANY SCENES. 5s, bds. 
E pwarp Mi con, 44, Dover Street. 
REV. ae: C. TRE NCHS s POE aS 
Second Edition, Price 6s. b« 
HE STORY of JUSTIN MARTYR, 
And other Poems. Als 
MR. TRENCH’S POEMS FROM 
SOURCES. 6s. boards 
2, —— GENOVEVA. A Poem. 2s. cloth. 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 


ards, 


. MILNEs, 


Price + b 
» 
R. 3 


1. EASTERN 


MR. WokDswoRTH s POE Ms. 
vols. e clo 
WV oRvsw OR T H’ S POE TICAL 
WORKS. Also, 
1, WORDSWORTH’'S POEMS of 
YEARS. Qs. cloth. 
2. EXCURSION. A Poem. 6s. cloth. 
3, ——— SONNETS. Ini vol. 6s. cloth. 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 
MR. Cc AMP B 3E LL’S POE Ms. 
Tn 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated by 20 Vigneties, from Designs 
by Turner, — Woodecuts, from Desigus by Harvey, 
Price 20s. board 
AMPBE LL *S POETICAL WORKS. 
Also, 1. CAMPBELL’S POE TIC: . WORKS, 
In 1 pocket volume, 8 
» Tu medium 8 / 


EARLY aud LATE 


2. pop es 
3. 
D ver Str 


ROG E RS 


Eowan ap Mi XON, 44. 
POE MS BY SAMUEL 
vols. illustr: ited by sree gnettes 
‘urer and Stothard, Price 3: 


OEMS by SAMU EL ROG E RS, aa 


Each Volume may be had separately, 


In2 


2 
iNustrated by numerous woodcuts, 
*rice 10s. cloth, ' 
POEMS. By Samvet Rogers, Esq. 
Each Volume n ty eh id Sep: irately, 

Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


In 2 pocket volumes, 


44, 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
NCIENT SPANISH BALLADS. 
Transiated by J. G. Lockuart. With Illuminated 
Titlepages Coloured Bore 79 Woodcuts, &e. 4to. 
** So beautifully » ed volume was never 
offered to the world.’’—Edinburg i Review, 
I. 
PILGRIMAGE, By 
With 60 beautiful Vi 


Lord 


gnettes. 


CHILDE HAROLD’S 
Byron. A New Edition. 
8vo. Price 21s. 

**A splendid work—worth illustratiny, 
illustrated.” —-Athenzum. 


and worthily 


III. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. With 12 Illustrations, suited to 
the Tastes of Little and Grown Children. By Orro 
SPEC KTER. 4to. 7s. 6d. ‘ 

‘ Not mere sketches, but complete pictures, and tell 
the story with dramatic force. Spectator. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street; and to be obtained 

of »wn or Country. 


all Bookse 





Just Publis hed 
ya aGIRA TION AND FANCY. 
By Lerou Hunr. 
Post 8vo. Price 9s. bus. 10s. 6d. in a new kind of cloth, 
silver gilt, for Presents, 


Il. 
PICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE. 

By Mrs. Exsis, Author of the “ Women of England.” 
3 vols. foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. each cloth, 10s. 6d. moroceo. 
Ina Few Days, 

CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES, 
3y Joun Poort, Esq. Author of ‘* Paul Pry,’’ &e. 
Post Svo. eluth, with Portrait of the Posmay Price 10s. 64. 
Raat: Situ, Evper, aud Co, Cort hill, 


Just Pubiished, in — Thousi sud Pages, royal 8vo, 


’rice 3Us. the 
yOST OFFICE LONDON DIREC- 
TORY for 1845. 


Principal divisions of the work : 
Official Directory — Street Directory—Commercial Direc- 
tory—Trades Directory—Law Directory—Court Direc- 
ory—Parliamentary Directory—Postal Directory—C ity 
Director y— Conveyance Direc tory — Banking Direc tory — 
Assurance Diuect ry—witha very great amount of Geueral 
Information. For Revie bw 8 Of the ‘work, which is now the 
only Loudon Direct ory published, see Chronicle, 15th ult. 
— Herald, 19th ult.— Post, 16:h ult.- Advertiser, 15th ult. 
—Sun, 14th ult.—Globe, 16th ult.- Dispatch, i7th ult.— 
John Bull, 23d ult.— Britannia, 16h ult, Spectator, 16th 
ult.—Herapath's Journal, 16th ult.—ZJllustrated London 
News, 16th ult.—aud the Times of the 4th inst. 
- Keitiy and Co, Old Boswell Court: and all Book- 
sellers. 
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MR. BENTLEY 


WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 

Now First Printed from the Original MSS. 
HORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS 
OF THE 
REIGN OF GEORGE III. 


by Sir Dents Le Marcuant, Bt. 
(On Monday Next.) 


lited, with Notes, &c. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


Ex 


il. 
HAMPTON COURT. 
An Historical Romance, 
3 vols. post 8vo, 
Ill. 
THE CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 
LORD MALMESBURY’S DIARIES 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


¢ Memoirs of his Time from 1767 to 1809; and 
Missions to the Courts of Madrid, 


Catherine the Secoud, 


Comprisin 
Account of his 
Great, 


an 
Frederick the 





} and manners beyond what most 


| of the Preseut Day. 
and the | 


Hague, and his Special Embassies to Berlin, Brunswick, | 


aud the Freuch Republic. 
Edited by his Granpson the Third Earl. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
IV. 
THE FORTUNES OF 
THE SCATTERGOOD FAMILY. 
By ALperr Situ, Esq. 
Author of The Adventures of Mr. Ledbury,” 
Wassail Bowl,’”’? &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by LEEcs. 


** The 


Vv. 
TALES AND 

LEGENDS OF THE CAPTIVITY. 
From the Talmud, and other Orieutal Sources, illustra- 
ting the History and Social Condition of the Jews, Baby- 
lonians, and Persians, from the Destruction of the King- 
dom of wy to the Restoration of Judah. 

By W. C. Tayzor, LL.D. Trinity College, Dublin, 

ih of ** Rom: untic Biogri aphy of the Age of 
Etiza beth,” &e. iree vols, post 8v0» 


The following Works are Now Ready. 


I. 
M. THIERS’ HISTORY OF 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
With Illustrative Notes from all the most Authentic 

Sources. By FrepertcK SHOBEBL, Esq. 
To which is appended a Copious Index of Persons 
aud Events. 

Parrl. Price 2s. 6d. 
dred pages of the original edition, to be continued 
monthly, and completed in about Ten Parts, embellished 
with Portraits of the Duke of Orleans (Eyalite) and 





containivg upwards of six hun- | 


Mirabeau, and two exquisite engravings of the Orgiesof | 


the Garde du Corps and the Attack on the Bastile. 


Also, in order to perfect the above, the continuation | 


and completiou of the work, under the tollowing title, 
will be 
Monthly Parts, Price Oue 
with Portraits, &e. 
THE HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND 
EMPIRE OF NAPOLEON, 
II. 

AGINCOURT : an Historical Romance. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. Author of ‘* Darnley,’ ** De 
L’Ornie,”’ ‘‘ Rose D’ Aibret,”’ &c, 

3 vols. post 8vo. 


Shilling each, embellished 


lil. 

THE HISTORY OF SWEDEN. 
Translated from the Swedish of Anders Fryxell, 
Edited by Mary Howrrr, 

2 vols, post 8vo. 

Iv. 

THE CHEVALIER. 

A ROMANCE OF THE REBELLION OF 1745. 

By Mrs. 


Author of ‘‘ The White 
Widowers,’’ &c, 


THOMSON, 
Vask,’’ © Widows and 
3 vols. post 8vo, 
V. 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF 
THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 
With the Life of the Conqueror, Hernanno Cortes. 
Anda Preliminary View of the Ancient Mexican 
Civilization, 
Second Edition, Revised and Corrected by the Author. 
3 vols, 8vo. with Portraits aud Maps. 
VI. 
LAST SERIES OF 
THE ATTACHE; 
OR, SAM SLICK IN ENGLAND. 
Completing the Sayings and Doings of Mr. Slick, 
By the Author of ‘* The Cluckmaker,”’ 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


issued immediately it is published in Paris, in | 





| WORKS OF FI 


AM AMUSING prod FOR CHRISTMAS AND AND 
THE NEW YEAR, 

This Day is Published, in small 8vo. 10s. Gd. elegantly 
bound, gilt edges, — a Portrait of the Author, and 
au Illustration by Phi 

HE COMIC MISCELL ANY, 
for 1845. By Joun Poor, Esq., Author of “« Paut 

Pry,” &c. 

Henry Corsvrn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St, 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


M‘ 


MY ADVENTURES. By Colonel MontTGomery 
Maxwetr, K.H. Commanding the Thirty-sixth Ke i- 
ment. 2 vols. small 8vo. wit h Portraits, Price 21s. bd, 


13, Great Marlborough Street, Dec 
CO UL N ig 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, NOW READY, 


THE PALAIS ROY aE: Au Ilistoriecal Romance, 
By the Author of ‘‘Heuri Quatre; or, the Days of the 
League.” 3 vols. 


3. 
HILLINGDON TALL. A Tale of ( ‘ountry Life, 
by y the Author of ‘* Handley Cross.’ 3 y 
‘The Author of ‘Hu idley Cross’ is a writer of no 
common promise. He has a world of knowledge of life 
of those now in vogue 


vols. 


can pretend :o.”’—Quarterly Review. 
The Following sare Just Ready, 


Countess of BLEssING@ron, 


or Life at Homeand Abroad. 
dy the 


STRATHERN; 


A CHEAP EDITION OF MR. LEVER’S NEW 
WORK—“* ARTHUR O'LEARY: his Wanderings and 
Ponderings in Many Lauds, Edited by his friend [Harry 
Lorrequer, and [llustrated by George CrurksHank,” 
Printed uniformly with the Author's other works, in] 
volume 8vo. Price 12s. handsomely bound, 

Henry Co.surn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 

Street. 





MR. NEWBY'S NEW WORKS IN TIIE PRESS, 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
HE POE ae AL BOOK of FATE; 
a Merry Pastime for Christmas Parties, dedi feataa 
to Mr. Punch, and re: reosietle dedicated to all who know 
how to be merry and wis e- Forteit 1s. 6d. elegantly 
bound, 2. ‘ 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. [llustrated, 
LIFE AT FULL LENGTH, 
A Tale of the Poor-Laws. 


3. 
New Year’s Gift for the Clergy and Laity. 
_THE BE AUTIES OF JEREMY TAYLOR, 


Now Ready, at every Library, in n 2vols. post 8vo, 
NTI-CONING SBY. 


Bi *« This is the most bitter, the most witty, | and the 
most clever political satire we have ever read,’’— Bell's 
Messenger. 

** From its first page to its last it is sparkling with 
genius, that scorches those whom it touches whilst it de- 
li ghts those who are but the spectators by its brilliancy 
aud beauty.” —News of the World. 

“It is a very clever satire upou ‘Coningsby.’ its au- 
thor, his opinions, his party, his frieuds, admirers, and 
supporters. In it there is a great deal of wit, humour, 
and sarcasm.”’— Hunt's London Journal. 

Now Ready at every Library, 
THE GAMBLER’S WIFE. 

Mrs. Grey is a gracefal and elegant writer. There 
are passages which by their desolation aud their passion 
—_ dus of the scenes which the town admired somuth 
in ‘E iilen Middletou.’ >— Atheneum. 

T. C, Newsy, 72, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 


dD. dD. 





On the lst January 1345, with the Magazines, containing 
64 pages, dor ible columns, imperial Xvo. in a Wrapper, 
equal to one pays novel volume, Price Is. instead 
of 10s. 6d., Part I. of 

FFXUE NOVEL TIMES; consisting of 

Original Works of F ction by the First Writers of 
the day, aud Translations, by approved E nglish Authors, 
of popular foreign novels, tales, and romances, 

Contriputrors: Mrs. Mary Howitt, G. P. R. James, 
Esq., Captain Mi uryat, R. N., the Hon. Mrs. Nortou, 
Miss Pardoe, the Author of “ The Subalteru,”’ the Au- 
thor of ‘Caleb Stukely,” and other distinguisbed 
writers, whose names or titles will be announced as their 
works appear, 

Published also in Weekly Numbers, in a Wr upper, ddes 
of which Nos. 1 and 2 are Now Re ady, containing C haps. 
1 to 3 of “‘ Things Oldand New,” by the Author of “ The 
Subaltern ’’; Letters L to 3 of ‘* Letters trom the Orient,” 
by the Countess Hahn-Hahn, trauslated from the Ger- 
man by the Author of ‘* Caleb Stukely.’”’ 

Office, 12, Wellington Street North, Strand; 


all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
C 


Sold by 





IIAPMAN and HALL’s MONTHLY 
SERIES; A COLLECTION OF OKIGINAL 

TION AND BIOGRAPHY. ; 
This Series will be found to differ in some very 1m- 

portant respeets from every other hitherto presenter to 


} ig public, 





. [twill consist exclusively of New and Original Works, 
chiefly of the class of Novels aud Romances. 

2. The piice of each work will be less than one-half the 
sum charged for an equil amount of matter in the 
ordinary syste m of publication. 

3. The means ‘by which the saving of cost will 
effected will involve uo sacrifice of literary or typo- 
graphical exce lence, 

4, The quantity of matter given in each Part will be 
found to obviate a very general objection ma le to 
serial works, on the ground of a too frequent sus¢ 
pension of the interest. 

The Novel will be Pablished in Four Mouthly Parts, 
of the post 8vo. form, Each Part will contain 160 hand- 
some ly- -printe -d pages, and be sold for Three Shillings. 
Unless special exe eptions are mi ide, and it is e xpedie nt 
to issue a story in a single volume, it is inte sanded that 
while every Novel iu the Series shall contain the ordi- 
nary amount at present included in three volumes, it 
shail be completed in two, and sold for 12s. 

The Biographies will never exceed 2 Parts, or 1 vol. 

The first Novel will be MOUNT SOREL; or, the 
Heiress of the De Veres. By the Author of the ‘‘ Two 
Old Men’s Tales. 

The First Part will be published on the Ist January. 

London; Cuapman and Haxt, 186, Strand. 


be 
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This Day is Published, Price 2s. 
ITAL MAGNETISM; a Remepy. 
By Rev. T. Pyne, A.M. aaweibont of Tie k, Surrey. 
S. HiaHzey, 32, Fleet St. opposite St. Dunstan’ s Church. 


“Tua Few Days, 3 vols. post ‘Bvo. 27s. 

LBERT LUNEL: or the Chateau 
of Languedoc, 

Cuart es Knicut and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 





——— 


London : 


KNIGHT’ Ss WE E KL ¥ ‘VOLU IME. _ This Day. 
MMUE HISTORY OF BRITISH COM- 
MERCE. By G. L. Crarx, A.M. Vol. II. 3 to 
be completed in Three Volumes. 
London: Cuarirs Knieur and Co, 22, Ludgate Street. 





Next Week will be Published, in 1 vol. Sv 
OURNAL OF A CLERGY MM. AN 


daring a Visit to the Peninsula in the Summer and 
Autumn of 1841. 
Wiuam Biackwoop and Sons, Ed’nburgh and London. 


THE FOREIGN L IB RARY, 
Just Published, Part 24, Price 6s 
HE HISTORY OF F RANCE. 
By M. Mrcue1 ET. Part I.; to be complete a in Four 
Parts, forming 2 baudsome 8v oO. vols 
CHAPMAN aud Hau, 186, Strand. 


Just Published, 2 te Pe _ numerous illustr iiiatins j 


eS ‘ANSTED's GEOLOGY. | 


For the character of this work, see a Review inthe 
Spectator of October Sth, 
Jou VAN Voorsr, 1, Paternoster Row, 


Day. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HE UNIVE RSITY OF BONN; 


its Ri-e, Progress, and Present State. 
Concise Accouut of the College Life of his Royal High- 
uess Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg aud Gotha. By a 
MEMBER OF THE Mippie Tr MPLE. 

Loudon: Joan W. Parker, West Strand. 


Ou Saturday next, Part I, evo. with 2M: ips 

HE CONQUEST OF SCIN (DE, 

with some Tutroductory Passages in the Conqueror’s 
Life. By M.-Geu. W. F. P. Nartrr, Author of History 


of the Warin the Peninsula,’’ now complete in 6 vols. 8vo. 
T. and W. Boone, 29, 


New Bound Street; Oriver aud 
Boyp, Edivburgh; J. Cumine, 


Dubliu. 
Nearly Ready, in 2 vols. 


LOWER, FRUIT, 


PIECES: or, the Mz paler Life, Death, 








foolscap Svo,. 
AND. THORN 


ud Wed- 





ding of the Advee: veof the Poor, Firmian Stan ie- 
benkis. Ky Jean Paur Friepericu Ricuts a 
ted from the German, by Epwarp Henry Nor. 

London : Published by WinrraM Suiru, 113, Fleet Str set 





On Friday next will be Published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
HE BETROTHED LOVERS; 
a Milanese Tale of the Seventeenth Century. With 
cuz Cotumn of Inramy. By Anessanpro MAyzont. 
London : Loxeman, Bro wn, GREEN, and Loxnemans. 





MAC KINTOSH Ss LIFE OF SIR THOMAS , MOR E 
Published Th s Day, teap, Svo. with Portrait, ds. th; 
or bound in ve Num gilt (Old Style), 8 
IFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 


By the Right Hon. Sir James Mackrytosx. Ke- 
priuted trom the Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

Loudon : Loyaman, Brown, GREEN, 
and Joun Tay.or, 


HORACE ON THE * MIDDLE SYSTE 
Published This Day, royal 18mo., 8s. ¢ 
HE CLASSICAL ST U DE N’ I’s 
TRANSLATION OF HORACE; or the Works of 
Quintus Horatius Flaccus, translated for Classical Stu- 
deuts on the Principles of the Miidle System of Teach 
ing Classics. By the Rev. H. P. Haveuron, B.A., Rector 
of Markfield, Leicestershire; Author of * 
System of Teaching Classics.’’ 
Londou; Loneman, Brown, GREEN, 


A GIFT-BOOK FOR ALL SEASONS. 
Now Ready, small 8vo. 21s. bound in an appropriate 
manner in morecco by Hayday, or 14s. ornameuta! bds. 
TANUE SERMON ON THE MOUNT, 
(St. Matthew, v. vi. vii.) I tended fora Birthday 
Present or Gift-Book for all Seasons. Printed in Gold 
and Colours, in the Missal style, with Ornamental Bor- 
ders by Owen Joues, Architect, and ¢ 
Dr wing by W. Boxall, Esq. 
N.B. The volume, e ither bound or in boards, is not too 
honey for transmission by post. 

Loudon: Loneman, » Brows, GREEN, and LonGmans. 
NEW ALMANACK AND DIARY for 1845, COPIED 
FROM THE HOURS OF ANNE OF BRITTANY. 
Published This Day, iu oue vol. imperial Svo. bound iu 

an appropriate ornamental cover, Price 22. 2s. 

HE ILLUMINATED CALENDAR 
aud DIARY for 1845: embellished with Twelve 

large Designs, one appropriate to each Mouth, illustra- 
tive of Manuers and Customs of the F ifteeath C entury, 
carefully Coloured by hand, and enriched with Gol d. 
The Title- -page is ornamented with Fruits on a Gold 
Ground ; aud each Page of the Diary has au Ornamental 
Border, composed of ‘Natural Flowers, and printed in 
Gold and Colvurs by Gwen Jones. The whole copied 
from the Kaleudar in ‘* The Hours of Auue of Brittauy.”’ 

London ; + Lonoman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANSe 





and Lonemax 


and Lonamans. 









In 12mo. cout: lining ‘nearly "500 cian! ly- printed pas es, 
With illus rative Wood-Engravings, 6s. 6d. cloth, 
WE COOK AND HOUSEWIFE'S 
MANUAL; a Practical System of Moderu Do- 
Mestic Cookery and Family Management: containing a 
Compendium of French Cookery, and of Fashionable 
Coutectionary, P reparations for Invalids, a Selection of 
Cheap Dishes, and numerous useful Miscellaneous Re- 
ceipt 8 in the various Branches of Domestic Eco my. 
To which is added, a ¢ Jomprehe nsive Treatise on Domes- 
Ue Brewing. Seventh Edition. By Mistress Manearet 





Dons, of the Cleikum Inu, St. Rovan’s. 
‘ * 
, A valuable compendium of culinary knowledge,’’— 
Courant, 
Ottver and Boyp, Edinburgh; Smpxry, Manrsuatu, 
and Co, London, 


Design from a , 





The Middle { 


With a | 


1? uj N T ’ 4) ‘ q 
MR. DICKENS’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK, 
On December 16th, in foolscap Svo. Price 5 5s, THE CHIMES; A Gostin Srory, of Some 
Bells that Rang an Old Year Out and a New Year In. By CHARLES Dickens. The Illustrations by 
Daniel Maclise, R.A. ; Clarkson Stanfield, R.A.; John Leech and Richard Doyle. 
London: CHapMAN and Hatt, 186, Strand. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD’S SHILLING MAGAZINE 


will be Published on the lst of January, 1845, (to be continued Monthly.) ‘The Work will be 
printed in small 8vo., each Number containing 96 Pages, and illustrated by an Etching on Steel, by Lercu. 
Published for the Proprietors of Puncn, at the Pouxcu Orric E, 194, Stra nd—(where Communications 


for the Editor are to be addressed)—and Sold by all Booksellers. 
i op Vv > | ke BS T RY VW rT 4 
HARRY LORREQUER’S NEW WORK. 
: On the 30th December, with the Magazines, THE O'DONOGHUE; A Tate or Irenanp 
Fiery Years Aco. Number I. To be continued Monthly, Price Oue Shilling. With Illustrations 
by H. K. Browne, (Phiz.) 


Dublin: Wirtiam Curry Jun. and Co. ; W. S. Org and Co. London; Fraser and Co. Edinburgh. 
Sold by all Booksellers in Great Britain and the Colonies. 


‘ ’ { T r t y r 2ey ryt ’ r 
GE ORGE CRUIKSHANK’S TABLE-BOOK, 
Edited by hed ert A, a’BECKETT, will be Published on the Ist of January, 1845, and on the 
First day of every succeeding Month.—It will contain some of the best and most carefully selected 
Articles by the most popular. Writers of the day, profusely illustrated by Grorce Cruiksnank, and 
han dsomely printed on fine paper. Price One Shilling. 
London: Published for the Proprietors, at the Office, 194, Strand, where communications, &c. are to 
be addressed to the Editor. 














On the First of January, 1845, to be continued Weekly, Price Threepence, and Monthly, Price 1s, 


THE GALLERY OF NATURE; 


A PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND HISTORICAL TOUR THROUGH CREATION, 
SHOWING FORTH 
The Glories and Beauties of the Etniberse. 

By the Reverend Tuomas Mitner, M.A. Author of “ Astronomy and Scripture,” &c. 
ILLUSTRATED BY MAPS, DIAGR: weg AND LANDSCAPE ENGRAVINGS, 
Under the Superintendence of G. F. Sargent and E. Evans. 

Published for the Proprietors by Wa. S. Orr and C o. Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, London; 
Wa. Curry Junr. and Co. Dublin; and Fraser and Co. Edinburgh. 

*.* Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsvenders, who can be supplied with Prospectuses and Specimens 
on application to the Publishers. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
Abbotsford Edition. 


Lately Published, in One Magnificent Volume, with Nive Engravings on Steel, and nearly Two 
HcunpreED on Wood, Price 1/. 8s; VOLUME THE SIXTH of the 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION OF 
\ ‘ 1g T VY Nan Vi T TW { 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
CONTAINING 
KENILWORTH AND THE PIRATE. 
Rosert Cave wt, Edinburgh; Houston = id SroneMAN, London. 
Of whom may be bac 
Vol. I. of this Edition, containing WAVERLEY and Gt Y MANNERING. 
Vol. I. The ANTIQUARY, BLACK DWARF, and OLD MORTALITY. 
Vol. 4 ROB ROY and HEART OF MID LOTHIAN, 
Vol. The BRIDE of LAMMERMOOR, A LEGEND of MONTROSE, and IVANHOE, 
Vol. v. “The MONASTERY and ABBOT. 








These Six Volumes are Illustrated by Sixty-one Steen and Ose THousanp Woop EnGravines. 
TINHE VICAR OF WAKEFIEL re | Secoud Edition, 2s. ¢ 
With 32 Illustrations by Wrnttam Murreapy, R. gyi MONSTE R TE LE SCOPES, 
engraved by Joun THoMPson. Square 8vo. 1d. Ls, el a 13 ected by the Earl of Rosse, Parsonstown ; with 
or 36s. Morceco. in Account of the M snufacture of the e Specula . an 1 full 


* And there are some designs in the volume in which Descriptions of all the machinery connected with these 

art may justly boast of having added something to even | instrumeuts. Illustrated by Engravings. 

the exquisite fancy of Goldsmith.’’—Eraminer. Duscan aud Marcotm, London; sH#eitps and Son, Pare 
*« This is the most beautiful form in which Goldsmith's si owns Joun Cr MMING, and W. Curry, Dublin. 

charming tale has yet appeared.’’—Britannia. _ —aanaiene 
‘** It is uot the smallest proof of the excellence o 


plates that the more they are studied the more their foree 






















t Published, 
VOLUME “OF SERMONS. 


th Se 


By the 





al id tre th grow on the spectators,”’—John Bull. LA Rev. Toomas Epwarns Ha NEINS ww, M.A., late of 
‘ It is the nearest to perfection of any volume e that! has | ¢ corpus CI hristi Cotlege, Cambrid i Minister of St. 

hithe rto issued from the British press. **_ Art-Union. Matthew’s Ch apel Denmark Hill Edited bv his Bro- 
‘As for the desigus, Mulready’ 5 powers of | pa uping | thers vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. " 

are wonderful.’’-—British Critic. Also, by the Same Author, uniform with the above, 


‘The work is modern work.’’— SEATONIAN PRIZE POEMS. 
Atheneum. y , Edition. Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. London : -H atTcuarp and Sow, 187, Picea dilly, 


Just Published, bo . : PE ARSON ON “THE CREED. BY NIC HOLS 
PORQ U | a S G E R MAN In a very larg re volume, Svo. closely printed, w ri 


E 
TRESOR; a New Edition, carefully Revised Copious Notes, &e. Price 10s. 64. cloth, 
and much Improved, Price 4s. bound. A* EXP OSIT ION OF THE C RE ED. 
A New 


Also, a KEY to the Same, 3s. 6d. By Joun Pearson, D.D. Lord Bishop of Chester. 

POPULAR WORKS PUBLISHED BY F. DE Edition, Revised and Collated with the best 
PORQUET. Cc 

German Phraseology—First German Reading Book— 


superior to any New and Complete 














n: Printed for Tuomas Teas, 73. Cheapside. 
it 4 






, e 
“rench Dictionary, greatly improved-Le Tresor de | Where may be had a New Edition of 

lier Francais— Italian ditto—Latin ditto— Conversations FULLER'S CHURCH HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

Parisiennes — Petit Secretaire Parisien — First French by Nicuots, 3 vo's. 8vo. Price 

Reading Rook—First Italian ditto—Ltalian Phrase Book oe - —————-_—_—_— 
a isian Grammar —Parisian Phraseolog ig ony de rl s Day is Publishe ed, a a New Edition, ed, of 


tpoleon—Mi dert i French Spelling—Histoire de France | Ol N STON’S ELE iM E N T S OF 
Siew d’ Angleterre, Xe. e AGRICULTURAL CHE MINTEY AND GEO- 

London: Li, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; and | LoGy. 5s. By the Same Auth 
all Booksellers. LECTURES on AGRICULTUR. ‘L Cc oy emg 

EO ; ) ‘ o 
Just Published, Lith Edition, 2s.6d.; free by post, 3s.6d, | *™d GEOLOGY. Compl tee CHEMISTRY 
4 SILENT FRIEND on Nervous | and GEOLOGY. A New Edition. 10d. 
Debility, &c. By R. aud L. Perry and Co. Sur Ihe Price is reduced when quantities are 
geons, London. Published by the Authors, and Sold at | distribution. 
their Residence; also by Srranoe, 21, Paternoster Row, Wituram Biackwoop an id Sons, 45, George Street, Edin- 
Hannay and Co. 63, Oxtord Street, London. | bargh, and 22, Pail Mali, London. 

The Corprat Baum or Syrtacum is a stimulant and 
renovator in all Spasmodic complaints. Nervous 
Debility, Indigestion, Asthma, and Consumption, are | 
gradually aud imperceptibly removed by its use, and the 
whole system restored to a healthy state of organization, 
Sold in bottles, Vrice Lls.and 33s. Perry’s Purifying 
Specific Pills have long been used as the most certain 
remedy for Scorbutic Complaints of every description, 
Eruptions of the Skin, Pimples on the Face, and other 
disagreeable affections, the result of an impure state of the 





taken for 


Just Published, Price 2s. Third Edition, Enlar zed ar nd 
Improved, : 
NEOGRAPHY GENERALIZED; or 
an Introduction to the Study of Geography ou the 

principles of Classification aud Comparison; with Maps 
and Illustrations, aud an Introduction to Astronomy, by 
Professor Sunutvan, of the Irish Education Board. 

*,* This Edition contains 80 pages of new matter, and 
is now Stereotyped. 

‘So much imformation of so h 


ghacharacter, in so 


blood. These Pills are perfectly free from mereury and 
other deleterious drugs, and may be taken with satety 
without interference with or loss of time from basiuess, 
ud can be relied upou in every iustance. Sold in boxes, 
at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and L1s, by all Medicine Vendors, 





small a compass, and at solow a price, has rarely, if ever, 
appeared before. "*—Specta tor. 
* Loneman and Co. London; Curry and Co. Dablin; 


Fraser and Co. Edivburgh. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





COMPLETION 


OF THE 


SATURDAY 


MAGAZINE, 


AND 


COMMENCEMENT OF 


PARKER’S LONDON MAGAZINE. 





Ir is now more than twelve years since the Saturday Magazine was 
first put forth, under the auspices of the Committee of General 
Literature and Education appointed by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

In laying down rules for the management of the Magazine it was 
decided, that in order to avoid collision and discussion, no notice 
whatever should be taken of existing publications of an opposite 
bias and tendency, nor controversial topics of any kind be 
broached. Thus it was that the Saturday Magazine never became 
a vehicle for the circulation of doctrines or opinions. It was de- 
termined that the weekly sheet should be filled with matter which 
every order of persons might fairly read and enjoy ; that the sub- 
jects should be as various as the limited number of its pages would 
admit ; and the style and treatment as light and popular as was 
consistent with the character and station of the venerable Society 
under whose auspices it was ushered into the world. But of course, 
throughout its various articles the spirit of truth and justice, of | 
religion and piety was maintained, and the great duty of imparting 
a Christian character and tendency to every branch of popular 
knowledge was kept in view. 

The Saturday Magazine was, therefore, from the first, a maga- 
zine for the times; and it has been, under Providence, the means 
of conveying light into dark places, of purifying the streams and in- 
vigorating the sources of popular knowledge, and of conducting 
the inquiring mind through Nature up to Nature’s God. 

But when the Saturday Magazine was seen to work well and 
freely in an atmosphere cleansed and purified by its own motion, it 
was felt that much more remained to be done than could possibly 
be achieved within the limited space, and under the stringent con- 
ditions, to which, in order to render it available for its original pur- 
poses, the work had necessarily been confined. The conviction is 





now general, that though the Saturduy Magazine may have excited 
and met an inquiry for secular knowledge collected and combined 


with Christian spirit, sound doctrines and opinions have yet to be 
supplied. 

Faithfully adhering to the principles laid down in the first in- 
stance, the Saturday Magazine has extended to twenty-five vo- 
lumes, filled with facts and principles in Science and the Useful 
Arts—with Antiquities, History, and Biography—Natural History 
and Illustrations of Natural Phanomena—Topographical Descrip- 
tions, and Sketches of Voyages and Travels—and with select por- 
tions of poetry and light prose literature—abundantly garnished 
throughout with small pieces in verse and prose, wherein some 
fact or precept worthy of remembrance is conveyed, while the pieces 
themselves furnish agreeable specimens of the works of their re- 
spective writers and of the literature of their day. 

More than this the limits and constitution of the work do not 
permit. To continue it, subject to existing conditions, would in- 
volve the risk of becoming monotonous and less practically useful, 
and the certainty of making the work so large as to render it, on 
that account alone, difficult for many of its present subscribers to 
perfect their sets ; as well as to place it wholly out of the reach of 
others who may desire to obtain it in a completed state. 

To depart from the original conditions, even were a new series 
to be commenced, in order to make it, as it is now deemed right 
and desirable to do, a vehicle for the expression of opinions as well 
as a journal of recreative literature, would be a breach of faith to 
two parties,—namely, those who commenced, and those who sup- 
ported, the work on its first-mentioned conditions. It is therefore 
determined that the Saturday Magazine shall be completed in 
twenty-five volumes, including a copious INDEX TO THE WHOLE. 
In this form, the work will be kept permanently accessible in parts, 
volumes, or entire sets, at the option of old or new purchasers. 

The last Number, Part, and Volume will, in regular course, be 
due at the end of December in this present year, and on the Ist of 
January 1845, will appear the first Number of its successor, under 
the title of 


PARKER’S LONDON MAGAZINE, 


WHEREIN FACTS AND EVENTS WILL BE CHRONICLED, 
MEN AND MANNERS DISCUSSED, 
BOOKS AND OTHER SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE CONSIDERED, 
AND DIVERS MATTERS DULY SET FORTH, 
TO THE EDIFICATION AND ENTERTAINMENT OF THE READER. 





Tats new Magazine will contain not only light and entertaining 
articles in Miscellaneous Literature, but other originial papers on 
more grave and solid subjects, that so each member of the family 
circle, the aged and the young alike, may welcome its periodical 
appearance for reasons separately and especially their own. 

In addition, however, to articles and papers of this description, 
Parxer’s Lonpon MacazineE will be distinguished by a firm and 
temperate avowal of sound views on matters of interest to the 
different classes of the community. Reverence for the Church, 
and loyalty to the Queen, will be conspicuous in its pages; and 
we shall seek to find or to make our readers hearty Churchmen 
and loving subjects. The duties of the rich, and the rights of the 
poor, the blessings of subordination, and the responsibilities of 
high office, will be faithfully and fearlessly maintained. 

When measures affecting the temporal well-being of the people 
pass under review, Religion, not Policy, will be our guide; and men 
shall be judged, not by their party, but by their words and their 
actions. In like manner, on matters more directly involving the 





interests of Religion, we shall recognize as the fitting object of our 


allegiance the Church of our Baptism—“ the Caurcu of ENGLAND 
as it is distinguished from all Parau and Puritan innovations.”* 
Our principles, therefore, will be found to be at once essentially 
Catholic and distinctively Anglican. Thus shall we hope to be 
the means of drawing together, by a common bond of union, minds 
and hearts which have of late been too much estranged : securing 
for the Church of our Fathers that hold upon the affections of 
high and low among our people, which made the Home of our 
Fathers the land of contentment and of joy, even 


Mappie and PMerrie Englanv. 


Parker's Lonpon Macazine will be published monthly, and it 
is intended that each number shall comprise a Leading Article upon 
some subject of general interest ; Original Papers and Communi- 
cations, in Prose and Verse; Historical Notes in connexion with 
the Month; Reviews and Notices of Books; Remarks on Public 
Events; together with the occasional introduction of Anecdotes 


and Amusing Extracts. 
* Bishop Ken, 


The Work will be printed in Octavo, and 
the First Number will appear on the First of January 1845, Price One Shilling. 





London: JOHN W. PARKER, Publisher, West Strand; 


To whom Books for Review, and Communications Sor the Editor, may be addressed. 
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